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PReEN-TENG 
is an Art 


We are Artists in Printing. 


Specialists in Half-tone 
Colour Printing; Illustrated 
Catalogues, #« Booklets, 
Folders, &c. Also General 


Comm emeral Work. 


WESTGATE HOUSE 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
3119 Central 
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Parties wishing to Visit the 
Farne Islands 


or Holy Island 


CAN HIRE A 


MOTOR BOAT 


FROM 


J. LILBURN, Lindisfarne, Holy Island. 


PARTIES CAN EMBARK AT STAG ROCKS, BAMBURGH. 


We recommend the 


Original Berwick Cockles 


as one of the most wholesome and 
delicious confections we know of. 
Sold in various size First Manufactured 
Tins and Packets. 1801. 
Sole Makers of the Original and Genuine: 


WM. COWE & SONS, 
BRIDGE STREET - BERWICK-ON-TWEED 


New Incandescent Light which burns 
94%. Air and 6% Common Paraffin 


TEST IN FREE. 


94% air and 6% common Paraffin 
go to produce the beautiful, soft 
80 candle-power incandescent 
light of the Aladdin Mantle 
Lamp—thus it costs less than 
4d. an hour to burn. 


And you may knock it over or turn it 
upside down without risk, for it is the 
safest lamp in the world and simply 
cannot explode. It lights as easily as 
a candle, and once lit requires no further COTTAGE MODEL 
attention... It burns without noise, 
smoke or smell, and is absolutely trouble- 
free. 9 Eight million satisfied users have 
proved these things for themselves . . . 
If you would do the same write to-day 
for particulars of our Free Trial Offer. 


AMbaddi 


MANTLE LAMPS 


the safest Lamp 
in the World! 


4 ‘ ’ ' Purely to let you tes 

len Days Free Trial. the Aladdin Pears: Yt 
yourself we will send you one free of all cost. If after 10 days’ use vou 
are not absolutely satisfied that it is the most efficient lamp in existence, 
sim ly return it without obligation. . . . Get in touch with us to-day 


DISTRIBUTORS Beware of Imitations GET YOURS FREE 
WAN TE D 


Every success has its imitators ; We want one user in each 
to demonstrate the therefore do not judge the Aladdin locality to whom custom 
Aladdin in territory where by the cheap inferior and unreliable ers can be referred. In 
oil lamps are used lamps you have read about. The that way you may get 
Experience unnecessary principal features of the Aladdin your own without cost 
Let us show you how to are controlled by British Patents Be the fortunate one to 
earn £100 a month ind make this wonderful Mantle write first for ten days 
Write quickly for terri Lamp the safest and most efficient free trial and learn how 
tory and samples. in the world to get one free. 


i i 235, Aladdin Buildings, 
Aladdin industries, Ltd. 136, Southwark St., London, S.E.1i 
West End Showrooms—48, Mortimer St. (near Oxford Circus), Saat 
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VARIETIES : 


Cremona Dairy Cream Plain. 
Cremona Dairy Cream Brazil. 
Cremona Dairy Cream Mint. 
Cremona Dairy Cream Fruitlins. 


Dairy Cream 


is Toffee 


A delightful and nutritious Con- 
fection, made with Pure Cream 
and Dairy Butter. Every piece 
of “Cremona” carries a guarantee. 
Dainty wrapped pieces, supplied 
in:—1]-, 2/-, and 4-lb. Decorated 
Tins, or 8d. per quarter pound. 


Manufactured at the 
Garden Toftery by:— 


A.S. Wilkin Ltd. 
Cremona Park. 


Northumberland. 


Ca! Stocked by all high- 


class Confectioners 


MOTORISTS’ 
evel 


For 
Quantity. 


This is to Certify that 
this Pump delivers 
PRATTS No.l. only. 


The above is 
an enlarged 
illustration of 
the Visible 
Discharge In- 
dicator fitted 
to every 
Pratts Pump, 
which enables 
you to see the 
flow of Pratts 
Spirit from 
the Pump to 
your Car. 


Ohe ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO.LTO. 


Wherever yousee Pratts 
No. 1 Label you have 
our definite guarantee 
that Pratts No. 1 Spirit 
only—unadulterated and 
automatically filtered— 
is supplied. 


Pratts Gold- 
en Pump is 
approved by 
the Standards 
Dept., Board 
of Trade. 


y ANGLOCO 
EEE ITA 


ANGLO. AMERICAN OIL CO., Ltd. 36, Queen Anne's Gate, London, §.W.1. 


Include in your rye Order each Week 


if you 
cannot digest 


vet other Cheese. 


You can 
digest 


LACTIC 


Health-giying, delicious, economical. 


Invigorating 
and 


Sustaining. 


CONCENTRATED BEEF with Vegetable Vitamin. 


ST. IVEL Ltd., YEOVIL, SOMERSET 


‘Golden Shred 


Marmalade 


As tasty as it is beautiful to look at. 


Perfectly Pin— if 


erfectly Plain — 
= Plainly Perfect 


ing plain chocolate: 
@, It is deliciously 


smooth, and dissolves 


leas 

BE pucvlate 
instantly in the mouth, 
while the flavour is 
exceptionally inviting. 


BELGRAVE 
CHOCOLATE 


Made by FRY. 


Beas is a 
particularly pleas- 


Mc Vitie €@ Price 


Ltd. 


EDINBURGH, LONDON AND 
MANCHESTER. 


By Appointment to H.M. King George V. 
H.M. Queen Alexandra and 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


eGo TIVE 


has many imitations 


but remains 


The Premier Biscuit 
of Britain. 


~The Alnwick Brewery Co. Ltd. 


Brewers, Wine & Spirit Merchants, 
and Aerated Water Manufacturers. 


Pometors ot “GLEN ALN” WHISKY 
A Special Blend of Finest Scotch Whisky. 


Specialities: -FINEST ALES IN SPARKLING CONDITION. 
DRY GINGER ALE, GINGER BEER © CYDERS. 


The following well-known Whiskies kept in Stock :— 
HEATHER DEW. GREER'S O.V.H. JOHN BEGG'S 
WHITE HORSE, SANDY MACDONALD. BLUE CAP. 

Other Spirits procured on application. 


Agents for Bass’s Ales and Guinness’s Stout, Schweppes AeratedWaters; 
also Appolinaris and Perrier Waters. 
Various Brands of Brandies, Champagnes, Wines, etc., kept in Stock. 


Dispensary Street, Alnwick. TELEPHONE 85. 


SODA WATER 


Dry GINGERALE 


Bracing 
Bamburgh 


and the — 


Fair Farnes 


GENERAL DESCRIPTIONS. 
HISTORICAL NOTES. 
DETAILED ACCOUNTS. 

EXCURSIONS 
MISCELLANY 


RICHARD WAKE CLARK. 


Motor Cars for Hire. 


JAMES McDOUGLE & SONS 


GENERAL DEALERS 


BAMBURGH 


- “McDousle, Bamburgh.” 


Telegrams 
Telephone - No. 9 Bamburgh 


VZZAN | 


AS 


Any make of Motor Car, Motor Cycle or 
Cycle for Sale at Manufacturer’s Prices 


aS 


Garage with Lock-up Boxes. 
Tyres for Cars and Cycles always in Stock. 


WIRELESS, "(PART Seo OCKED) 


BRevACE. 


——— 


This little work is meant to be “an aid” to make 
Bamburgh and its environs more attractive to Tourists, 
in fact, to make “the Visitors’ feel at home. 


It is intended to be of service to those who resort to 
this district either for health or research, to bave the 
places better known to the “ outsider,”’ and to make the 
rambles along ‘the beach”’ and in “ the country” more 
enjoyable. 

The local terms are used frequently and are of 
interest to inquiring minds. 

The reminiscenses are the outcome of much collation 
with the inhabitants. 

The puerility of expression is purposely maintained 
in order that “the rising generation’’ may know more 
about their native environment. 

THE AUTHOR. 


JANUARY, 1924. 


First Edition ee, eee 1910. 
Second Edition iste Aes PITS. 
Third Edition sm , 1924. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“A new guide has just been issued on ‘Bamburgh 
and the Farne Islands’—incomparably the best little 
work of its kind I have seen—the very Guide that 
many people must have been waiting for. It is 
beautifully illustrated and admirably written. The 
style is clear and attractive, and the amount of informa- 
tion given in it is astonishing. 


“Truly, the author (Mr. R. W. Clark) deserves great 
credit for his achievement. Whoever wants to know all 
about Bamburgh and the Farnes should not be without 
the Guide, which may be had from Mr. J. McDougle, 
Bamburgh.” 

—“ Whist” in North Mail. 


“With the agreeably suggestive title, ‘Bracing 
Bamburgh and the Fair Farnes,’ a little handbook to this 
favourite holiday region has been issued by Mr J. 
McDougle, Bamburgh, 3.0. 


“ Prettily illustrated, the pages give a pleasant sketch 
of the history of Bamburgh and the Farnes, but the 
booklet is, before everything, intended as a guide for the 
visitor, telling him what there is to see and how to see it. 


“The literary work is by Mr. Richard Wake Clark, 
who has accomplished his work admirably.” 


—‘ North Cowntry Notes,”’ Newcastle Daily Journal. 
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ERRATA. 


‘‘Falloon” Hall (the home of 
Viscount Grey), should be 
Falloden. 
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ERRATA. 


Read Branxton instead of “‘ Branston.” 
..  Shilbottle - “*Shillbottle.” 
Newton-by-the-Sea ,, “Newtons.” 
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Victoria Hotel 
Bamburgh 


FIRST CLASS RESIDENTIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 


ay 
‘e 


Recently re-decorated and equipped with 
every modern convenience. 


we 
© 


High-class Catering in all its branches. 
@ 


@ 
LARGE MOTOR GARAGE. 


Resident Manager JAMES W. NICOL 
TELEPHONE: BAMBURGH 16. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 19 (n). “The Dottrel. This bird is seen here about 
February for a short period; then it makes for its 
nesting-ground, which is on high land, where it lays 
its eggs in June.” : 


Page 67, para 3,line3. ‘Flashing white only (every 20 seconds).” 


DAMBURGH 


or BAMBOROUGH | (BAMBRO’.) 


Latitude 56° 31 24” N. 
Longitude 1° 42’ 40° W. 
Centre of Village Street—75 ft. above sea level. 
Area of Village—1,434 acres. 
Population of Village—500. 


Hoy) GET THERE, 


’ the traveller come by rail from Newcastle- 
on-T'yne, or from Berwick-on-Tweed or 
beyond, it is best to take ticket to Belford 
or Chathill Stations, as “fast” trains do 
not stop at Lucker Station. The first 
named station is about five miles from 
Bamburgh, over a somewhat undulating road. If a 
conveyance be desired, a communication should be sent 
to the proprietors of the Hotels at Bamburgh or better 
still, to Mr. Jas. McDougle, Bamburgh, who has a garage 
and vehicles to land the stranger quickly and safely in 
the village. If Chathill be selected, a branch line to 
Seahouses will take the visitor there, and any of the 
proprietors of the hotels there on being advised, will make 
arrangements for putting up” the tourists, or for con- 
veying him to Bamburgh, which is three miles distant 
along the coast, northwards. (See Map 1). 
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Puoto No. 1. Photo by Geo. Brack, Newcastle. 


PHoTo No. 2. Photo by Geo. Brack, Newcastle. 


- < 


_ Should the stranger come by the road he should 
diverge to the right from the turnpike (London to 
Edinburgh, S. to N.) at Warenford, or at Belford (if he 
come from the N.,) to the left, and with little enquiry his 
destination can easily be reached after a charming stretch 
of about 54 miles in either case. 


If a “slow” train or auto-car has landed the 
passenger at Lucker Station, and a healthy walk be 
desired, the pedestrian will be cheered very quickly after 
going eastwards up a slight incline, by seeing a milestone 
in the hedge side on his left hand, bearing ”;’, which means 
that Bamburgh Castle is only three miles off. (See 
Sketch Map 2.) But the Castle is not seen until the 
pedestrian reaches a farm called Glororum (‘‘ Glower-o’er- 
him”’), which reminds one of the local legend that a 
pursuer once saw an enemy in olden days just climbing 
the Castle Bank—too late by a mile. 


The Village is not seen until the sight-seer is quite 
close to it. At the very entrance, after passing Mizen 
House on the left, is the ‘ Victoria Hotel’—a large 
establishment. There are two other hostelries on the 
same side of the street—‘‘The Castle Hotel,’’ and the 
“Lord Crewe Arms’’-—both being very comfortable. 

~ More than half of the houses in the place accommodate 
visitors, who should make enquires at Mr. James 
McDougle’s shop, where apartments can be recommended. 
(See Photo 1). 


The first mention of the Bamburgh Rock or Crag in 
the old Chronicles, was under the name of Dinguaroy 
which was given to it by the Britons. (See Photo 2). 


The word Bamburgh has been handed down by the 
usual processes of corruption and abbreviation from 
Bebbanburgh, being named after the Queen Bebba, who 
was either the wife of Zda, “the flame bearer,’” or of his 
grandson Aithelfrith. Bamburgh was thus a Royal City 
in olden days, but in later times (1294) it became a Royal 
Burgh, sending two members to Parliament. “ These 
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3AMBURGH CASTLE FROM THE SEA, 


: 


glories have faded and gone,” the village being now only 
part of the extensive Parliamentary Division of Berwick- 
on-Tweed. (See Map 3.) It contributed a ship to the 
siege of Calais in the reign of Edward III. 


The hamlet has a resident population of about 400, 
which is considerably increased by health seekers. 


The form of the village is triangular, the apex being 
surmounted on the E. by the Castle. In the centre is 
“The Grove,” a fine plantation of old trees, which grow 
over the site of a filled-in quarry, whence much of the 
stone used in building the Castle was obtained. (See 
diagram 4.) 


At the N.W. corner of this clump of trees stands the 
Church of St. Aidan. (See Photo 12). 


Behind the Castle there is an unequalled beach, a 
mile long from “the Rocks”’ to Iselstone, N. to 8. Here 
the sand on the Foreshore (the part which presents 
alternately, terrestrial and aquatic conditions) is so firm 
and level that the stretch is used, when “ the tide is back,” 
for walking, games, cycling, and exercising horses. 


Students of conchology may find many noteworthy 
specimens on the Harkess or Stag Rocks, where the Cat 
Hole, the Gut, the Flat Rock, the I’ar Rock, the Pencil 
Rock, the Rock End, the Fresh Water Cairns and the 
Black Rock are all of interest and worthy of examination. 
Fossils have been found on the Greenhill Rocks, which 
are south of the Iselstone, the best place for shells. 


The commonest specimens found on this coast are 
common buckies, tellen, courie, periwinkles, whelks 
(common and dog), limpets, cockles, mussels, razor-shells, 
oyster-shells, scallops (beautiful tints), top-shells, carpet- 
shells and other bi-valves. Acorn shells (or barnacles), 
which hurt the feet of the bather, are small white limpet- 
like growths on the Rocks, and Huxley says “they waft 
food into their months with their legs.” 
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Beneath the wood, under the stones, and in the dark 
recessses of the Pocky pools (veritable aquariums) sea- 
slaters, anemones, sea-squirts, etc., lurk until the tide 
returns, both for safety and because, if there is not act- 
ually water, at least there is damp air which is necessary 

. for their well-being. 


The Midshore is covered with beautiful silver sand, 
while the Uppershore is kept moist by the spray of the 
waves. 

The two lines of seaweed, so often seen, mark the 
“high water” line at the last “spring tide,” and that of 
the last ordinary tide, both of which come from the north 
on this coast, about half-an-hour before “ high water” at 
Tynemouth. Between these two may be noticed another 
line of seaweed showing the high water level during some 
storm, e.g., a Nor’-easter.” If the last named occur 
simultaneously with the first mentioned, the waves often 
wash away the sand-dunes and expose to view the rami- 
fications of the roots of “the Bents,’ besides doing other 
damage. 

There are three main groups of sea-weeds to be found 
here :—the olive-brown, the red, and the green coloured. 
The Brown Bladderwrack is the commonest, makes the 
rocks slippery, and necessitates careful walking. Other 
Zoophytes thrown up are the Bottle Brush, Corraline, 
and the Sea Fir. 

The Anemones are very interesting, and the follow- 
ing kinds have been found :—Smooth, Madrepore, Beadlet, 
Dahlia and Plumose. Jelly Fish, with blue and brown 
centres, are often strewn on the shores after certain winds. 
The Star Fish, Common and Sun, are frequently to be 
seen. Good specimens of the five-fingered species are 
common. It will be noted that some show signs where 
a finger has been destroyed in some way and yet is in 
process of re-growing, for it is a characteristic of Echino- 
derms in general, that they have an extraordinary power 
of regenerating lost parts. Another interesting specimen 
sometimes found here is the wriggling Brittle Fish which 
will leave one of its five arms in your hand and thus 
escape while you retain the actively moving fragment— 
hence the difficulty of obtaining a perfect specimen. 
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A piece of wreckage was here cast ashore some years 
ago. It was covered with straps of ship barnacles (Lepas - 
Anatifera). 

The Egg of Skate (Sailor’s and Mermaid’s Purses) 
and fishes’ eggs are sometimes found on the beach. It is 
@ curious fact that the eggs of all our important food fishes, 
except the herring, are found floating on the surface of the 
sea. 

WILD FOWL IN BUDLE BAY. 

This low-lying region—the haunt of wild birds—is 
locally known as “ The Slakes,”’ and is the estuary of the 
two streams, the Waren and the Low, which meet about 
opposite the Heather House, near the Black Dyke: At 
low water the streams can easily be delineated among the 
alluvial flats which are covered with mud—the home of 
certain shell fish such ds cockles, mussels andclams. The 
oyster does not thrive well unfortunately, as more than 
one experiment has proved. When the tide flows 
these flats are covered with water, only a narrow ridge of 
sand (Ross Sands) separating them from the Skate Roads. 

It is at low water that the bird life can best be 
studied. The first impression one gets is that only gulls 
are present, but, after getting the ‘eye in,’ shell ducks, 
curlews (dusky things), and many wading birds are seen 
to be all over the place. As the tide advances the birds 
are forced westwards towards Waren Milland the Boxes, 
where land birds and sea birds are huddled together food 
seeking, the dunlins—“ pennymen’’—predominating. 

The sun setting behind this spot presents a fine sight, 
the colouring and prismatic effects in winter being 
indelibly tixed on the visitor's mind. 

The birds can be roughly classified as (1) Web-footed, 
—regular water birds, chiefly ducks and geese; (2) Hen- 
footed—foot pointers, wading birds. 

(2) The Wading Birds, which visit our coast in large 
numbers but not in colonies owing to the food difficulty, 
may be divided into two groups :— 

I.—Plover Family, which includes grey plover, golden 
plover, ring plover, turnstone and oyster catcher. 
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Il.—Sandpiper Family, to which belong the dunlin, 
curlew-sandpiper, purple sandpiper, knot sanderling, red- 


shank, green shank, bartailed godwit, curlew, and 
whimbrel. 


(a) The Curlew is the largest, and is very abundant 
in winter. Its brown motley plumage, curved bill, and 
clear whistle render it discernible. In summer itis found 
inits breeding quarters among the rough grass near New- 
ham Barns, and in the high ground on Chatton Moor. 


(b) The Redshank is known by his bright coloured 
legs and greyish plumage. When flying white patches 
and markings on the wings are seen. Its pretty whistle 
often gives warning to other birds, much to the chagrin 
of gunners, who think he is much too free with his pipe. 


(c) The Oyster Catcher, or Sea-pie, has an orange 
red and slightly upturned bill and a magpie appearance, 
and is found on the rocky parts of the shore, seeking 
limpets, mussels, small crustaceans and shell fish of other 
kinds. (See Notes.) 


(d) The Peewit, or Lapwing, although really an 
inland bird, frequents the mud flats, and in “hard weather’ 
is ever seen on the seaward patches. (The Golden 
Plover or ‘‘Scappy Knowe”’ is frequently seen on “The 
Slakes.”’ 


(e) The Dunlin or Sea Mouse, is most numerous in 
winter near the edge of the water and in packs in sandy 
creeks. The hanging angleof the bill is a noticeable feature. 


(f) The Sanderling, which breeds in the far north, 
is often noticed on the flats. When in full plumage it 
has a whitish appearance. 


(7) The Purple Sandpiper, a summer visitor from 
the Arctic, is distinguished by its dusky plumage and 
straw coloured legs. It frequents the water edge if rocks 
are about. |Bartram’s Sandpiper (American) is rarely 
seen. It is really an upland plover. | 

(h) The Grey Plover has a bandsome grey speckled 
plumage, being somewhat like the Golden Plover, only its 
feathers are mottled grey and white. When on the wing 
it looks white, the black patch on the white becoming more 
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pronounced. It hasa large head and eyes, and its carriage 
is most stately. 

(¢) The Whimbrel is to be seen in early autumn 
and early spring on its way to. and from the north. In 
winter it is not numerous. In appearance itis something 
like a curlew, but its note is quite different. Its slate 
coloured legs are a feature. 

(j) The Knot is common on the mud flats. It is 
about the same size as the redshank, but its legs and bill 
are shorter. It is found scattered about in groups of three 
or four generally in company with the dunlins. Having 
the characteristic of most far-north birds, its summer 
plumage has a reddish tint. 

(k) The Godwit is easily spotted by its fine legs, 
the upward jut of its tail, and its quick run. It uses its 
upward turned bill to thré6w up the mud. This bird is 
seen on the flats, in various numbers, sometimes singly, 
at other times in groups. 


(1) The Woodcock loves a bracken bed far inland. 
Being a migrant, it is a casual visitor to “the Slakes.” 
After a north-east gale it is generally found in an exhausted 
condition among the adjoining sand-hills. One night a 
friend of the writer's bagged fourteen brace. 


(m) The Turnstone (an Arctic bird) is very common 
on the flats and the rocks. After the habit of pushing and 
turning over stones to get food it is well named. Its 
mottled brown and reddish white plumage makes it 
conspicuous. It does not breed in the British Isles, but 
spends its summer holidays here, being common on the 
Farne Islands. Often found in sevens and eights, it likes 
to associate with the Oyster Catcher. 


(xn) The Dottrel, or Ringed Plover, is a casual, 
about 4-ft. long. It is locally best known as the “ Sand 
Lark.’’ Its food is chiefly insects, so the bird igs very 
common in hot summers on the beach neat high water 
mark, or on shingly parts, where its plumage is so similar 
that it is difficult to see the bird if it keeps still, butitslow 
piping whistle greets the intruder and away it trips 
pretending it has no intention of nesting. It is a late 
breeder (June), and nests on high ground. 
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(1.) The Ducks divide themselves into :— 
A.—Surface feeding kinds. 
B.—Diving kinds. 

These birds are gregarious in taste believing in the 


“Colonial”? idea. The flocks break up in the breeding 
season on account of the ‘food question.” 


The former class rank as “‘game.’’ but the latter are 
good eating although difficult to shoot, as they keep them- 
selves much aloof. 


A,—The prominent are :— 


1. The Mallard, or Common Duck. It “ flights”’ 
in the dusk. The drake has a fine plumage, while the 
female is a plain brown. Both have yellow bills and a 
purple blue patch on each wing. ‘This bird is very 
common on the flats and is much shot for table purposes 
and good bags are obtained on the Farnes during the 
shooting season. 


2. The Wigeon, or White-winged (Hue) is a 
beautiful bird, especially the drake, which has a buff 
patch on the front of its head and a white patch on its 
wings. Its whistle is a syren-like squeal. Solid mats 
or packs of these birds are seen in continuous patches down 
the coast during the daytime. They “flight” in the 
“darkening” in thousands. 


3. The Teal is smaller than the Wigeon, but is as 
handsome, with its chest-nut coloured goose-like head with 
dark green under the eyes. Its back is silky brown and 
the outside of its folded wings is like “shot” green. 
About half-a-dozen may be seen on the flats near the sea. 


4. ‘The Pin Tail, or Sea Pheasant, is so called 
because of the elongated feathers inits tail. This rareand 
graceful bird, with its thin neck, is much prized when 


“bagged.” February is the likeliest month to find one 
at Waren. 


5. The Shell Duck, at first, is difficult to distinguish 
from the Gulls on Budle flats. It is common to find 
twenty to thirty crouching in the mud. In summer it 
nests in Ross Links, using a rabbit burrow in which to lay 
its eight or nine eggs, cighteen to twenty feet away from 
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the entrance. It spreads its tail over the soft sand when 
it enters or leaves the hole to obliterate all traces of its 
footprints. When on the wing it keeps well out of gun- 
shot. Its favourite food is the sandhopper, its step-dancing 
proclivities being amusing. Tbis bird departs from here © 
in September, returns in February, and comes to breed in 
May in Ross Links, the Bole Hole, and Annstead Banks 
chiefly. 

6. The Blue Neb (“Gor-west’) is often shot near 
the Quarries at Seahouses where the fishermen can handle 
guns as deftly as they can boats. 


B.—The sportsman knows the following best :— 


1. The Great Northern Diver appears in twos 
or threes every winter. This bird weighs from 8 to 14 
lbs. Its plumage is sooty black mottled with white on 
the back. Its name is justified by the great depth of its 
dive, and the bird has been known to travel 200 yards 
submerged. having noticed the flash of the gun. Fine 
specimens haye been shot at Old Law and Embleton in 
summer and winter respectively. 


2. The Scaup has very definite plumage, and on 
the extremity of its pale blue bill there is a black triangle. 


’ The male bird has a green black head and the duck has a 


white patch at the root of the bill. In hard winters small 
parties visit the flats. 

8. The Golden Eye floats in on the tide over “the 
Slakes,” and is easily noticed by its brilliant white plum- 
age. There is a spot of white at the end of the bill of the 
male bird and its eyes are full of lustre. 


4, The Eider is more fully described elsewhere in 
this book. The drake, with a light green patch at the 
back of his head, is very conspicuous among the mottled 
dark brown ducks. This bird dives for small mussels. 
In 1914 hosts died near Bamburgh through devouring 
wood pulp which came from a wrecked Swedish vessel on 
the Farnes. (See Notes.) 

5. The Common or Brent Goose is about half 
the weight of the Eider. ‘The little white ring on the 
black neck catches the eye of the fancier. If the winter 
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be “ hard” great flocks visit “the Slakes,”’ and if punts 
be used dozens may be shot in one night by one gun. 
Fenham Flats, the adjoining bay, is even a more 
favourite haunt of this bird’which “flights” in two distinct 
batches when disturbed, heading for the Beacons. 


6. The Scoter, or Black Velvet Duck, is coloured 
from brown to sooty black according to the age of the 
plumage. It has a creamy patch on each cheek. The 
female breeds in the north of Scotland when two years 
old. The drake has a green neck with a light ring at the 
base, a partridge coloured breast, and a few rich green 
feathers peep out of its folded wings. One favourite spot 
of this bird is just off the “ Far Rock,’ where a dozen 
may constantly be seen, and in rough weather it dives 
below the breakers so cleverly that it is sometimes called 
locally the Surf Duck. 


7. The Long-tailed Duck—“ Jacky Forster ’— 
carries its long tail very proudly when swimming, When in 
full plumage it is a handsome bird. Its bulging forehead 
is noteworthy. Flocks may be seen on occasion. 


8. The Grey Lag Goose is a very wary bird, and 
is seldom shot. On the wing is a light bluish colour. It 
loves to feed on the stubble, therefore it lands hereabouts 
in October and departs at the end of March in hundreds. 


9. The Pink-footed Goose is now fairly common. 


In winter, some fine duck shooting may be had at 
“the Slakes,”’ but local experts should be asked the modus 
operandi, and a robust constitution is required by all 
devotees. (See Appendix 1.) 


The Coastguard Station claims attention. ‘Two 
boatmen are kept here to watch the shores and to super- 
intend the Rocket Apparatus, which is exercised every 
quarter. A chat with these “handy men ” is entertaining 
and interesting, and a peep through the telescope with the 
accompanying information is sure to be enjoyed. (See 
Photo 4.) 

For vivid accounts of shipwrecks on this “rock- 
bound coast,” Mr. Wm. G. Dixon ean supply facts and 
accounts dating back to when Grace Darling was a little 


girl. 
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In 1910 a Lighthouse was erected on the Harkess-~ 
Rock to guide sailors through the navigable channel 
between the Farnes and the mainland, if they know the 
meaning of its white and red rays. The lantern is about 
44 feet high and lighted by gas, made on the premises, 
the light being automatically managed under the pains- 
taking supervision of Mr. Chas. Patterson. 


Part of the beach is shingly at times, then gravel can 
be obtained for garden walks, etc, This phenomenon is 
effected by certain strong winds and heavy ground swells. 
It is interesting to note that the shape of the pebbles is 
flat (not round as in rivers), indicating that they have been 
pushed (not rolled) along. Beautiful stones are some- 
times found. Jasper, Serpentine, Marble, Agate, Thunder- 
bolts, Quartz Pebbles, Jet, and Amber (fossilised resin) 
have been discovered on a few occasions. 


Sea bathing is indulged in during “ the season,” and 
the beach is ideal for the purpose. If the bather wish for 
a header” there is the “ Kgg Pool,’ in which a dozen 
can enjoy themselves at one time. As the name suggests 
this hole is elliptical in shape, the deeper end being about 
8 feet, and the length is about 15 yards—a miniature 
swimming bath. The tide covers it daily. 


Life belts are provided at three places on the beach 
in case of accidents. 


The sea breezes are so invigorating that “the sands” 
are an ideal retreat for any one desiring absolute rest and 
seclusion. It may be asked, ‘‘ Why is the seashore climate 
of Bamburgh in such demand?’’ Its marked peculiarities 
are many. 

1. The continuous evaporation which goes on from 
the adjacent sea (practically on three sides) 
relatively lowers the temperature during the 
summer months. 

The air is very equable, containing abundant 
moisture and saline particles in suspension. 
3. It is denser than ordinary air, because it is 
heavily charged with oxygen. 
{. The presence of much ozone and of little iodine 
makes it perfect air. 
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The beneficial results may be summed up as follows :— 


1. The nervous system is strengthened. 
2. The digestive power is improved. 


83. Changes of the body tissues are promoted. 


This seaside air can be recommended in almost all 
eases of chronic disease (and especially in cases of tedious 
convalescence), scrofula, bronchitis, many cases of 
rheumatism and gout, some cases of consumption and 
asthma. Various conditions of debility, especially those 
arising from mental strain, are bound to improve by a 
sojourn at this resort. 


Among the sand-hills (genuine examples of blown sand 
held together by “the Bents,’’) many bathing houses have 
been erected for summer use. A few passing vessels and 
sea birds are the only signs of animation. Children can 
dig away without the slightest danger to themselves or 
other people. In fact, a better place for youngsters is un- 
known to the writer, who has seen most of the health 
resorts in the British Isles. The sand dunes are to the 
landward of the upper beach and are worthy of much 
comment. These sand-hills extend in irregular heaps or 
ridges for miles along this coast with a few breaks, remind- 
ing one of those on the Palestine, French, Flemish, and 
Dutch coasts. Hereabouts they are covered with a 
prolific Xerophyte, which by reason of its leaf formation 
and binding rhizome creates ‘mountains out of mole hills,”’ 
so to speak, owing to the constant blowing of the sand by 
the prevalent winds. Only sand-reeds (““Bents”’) seem 
to thrive on these dunes, whose surface has no continuous 
covering of vegetation. Few other plants are found on or 
near them. This may be called the area of shifting sand. 
Sea Rocket, Salt-wort, Bloodred Geranium, Bird’s-foot, 
Trefoil, and the Mallow are fairly common in certain parts. 
Sea Purslane is rarer, tut its creeping root-stock and its 
sand-binding nature are of interest when found. 
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Games and Pastimes.—The energetic “‘lodger””’ is 
catered for in the way of games and pastimes. In 1904 
new Golf Links were opened, and now a splendid 18 hole 
course, with its handsome Club House, is situated to the 
north of the village. Particulars of the Club may be bad 
from Mr. M. OC. H. Stopford, Bamburgh, or from the 
professionial at the Golf House. (See Photo 5, of 
Officers.) There is a Workman’s Golf Club, by which 
the artisan class can enjoy “the royal and ancient game ”’ 
by paying a small nominal fee. 


The “Castle Green”’ affords splendid scope for Lawn 
Tennis, Cricket, and Football, where organisations are 
allowed “to play the game,” thanks to the generosity of 
Lord and Lady Armstrong, who take a lively interest in 
all the above recreations. A splendid pavilion has been 
erected for the use of athletes and for social gatherings. 


Fishing may be had, either from the rocks or from a 
boat, but the nature of the shore makes boating a precarious 
pastime. Off-shore the following have been caught :— 
Haddocks, Cod, Gurnets or Gurnards (‘‘ grunters,” so 
called from the sound they make when taken out of the 
water,) Rock Codlings, Ling, Herrings, and Mackerel. 


In the shore pools good sport may be obtained in 
capturing Sticklebacks (so named from having 15 spines), 
Bull-heads (sea scorpions), Puddlers, Flounders or Sand- 
dabs (flat fish which lie half buried in the sand from which 
colour they cannot be distinguished and so escape 
detection), Crabs (edible and dog, with which experiments 
in coloration are interesting,) Lobsters, and Shrimps. 
The two last named become red coloured when boiled. A 
few years ago a lump-sucker was found attached to the 
rocks, and the writer once caught a fine fat herring, after 
the tide had ebbed, in a pool near to the place where the 
road stones are quarried. On the shore the struggle for 
existence among the lower animals is clearly illustrated ; 
it ig indeed a case of © the survival of the fittest,’ besides 
being a field for the study of fitness. 
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PHotTo No. 7. Photo by Mr. Cowper Coles, So. Wales 
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Parochial matters are well cared for. The Village 

can boast of up to-date sanitary and lighting arrangements. 
Mr. J. C. Hutchinson is chairman of the Parish Council, 
and Messrs. E. J. Hart and John GC. Hutchinson are the 
representatives on the Belford Rural District Council. 


> A neat and secreted Sewage Farm, situated in the 
lower “Common Field,” outside the Village was made 
some years ago, which disposed of a difficulty which had 
to be removed to make Bamburgh a model health resort. 
The Bole (or Bowl) Hole, an interesting depression in the 
sand-hills to the south-east of the Castle, is the final stage 
of the Sewerage Scheme. In close proximity is the famous 
Danish Burial Ground, where several slate coffins and 
relics of the past have been unearthed. 


The School.—Educationally, the villagers have 
always been blessed with exceptional facilities. Un- 
doubtedly “ the first school in Northumbria’’ was founded 
here. When all the girls were educated free at the Castle, 
the lads were taught the rudiments of learning at the 
Village School (now the Master’s House) where several 
famous domineés havelaboured. (See Photo7). There 
was a Mr. Morris who prided himself on the number of 
ship captains and navigators he turned out, the most 
famous perhaps being Mr. Gillie, who was for years an 
examiner in Navigation under the Board of Trade. Mr. 
Good can number clergymen, doctors of medicine, school 
masters and mistresses, solicitors, farmers, enterprising 
commercial men, and intelligent artisans and agricultural 
labourers amongst his pupils, and this before the many 
splendid facilities so common now-a-days. His pupil- 
successor, Mr. Clark, was only here a few years when he 
was appointed to a larger school near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. T. W. Little now labours worthily to maintain its 
‘“slorious past’”’ in a building erected in 1877 (then con- 
sidered a model school) by Lord Crewe Trustees when 
girls were taught together with boys. Canon Long was 
responsible for the building of the Infant Room, thus 
enlarging the School for older scholars, and the ola” 
Infant School was transformed into a Dispensary which 
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was transferred from the Castle. In 1906 several 
improvements were required by the Education Committee 
of the County Council, so Canon Williams raised over 
£100 locally to pay for the repairs necessary. 


The present Lord Armstrong kindly presented a gsub- ~ 
stantial staff and a handsome Union Flag to the School 
for use on Empire Day, ete. 


Medical.—Bamburgh has long been favoured with 
talented physicians. In the Church are mural tablets 
testifying to the qualities of Drs. Embleton and Broad- 
bent as practitioners. 


Dr. Macaskie has justified his appointment both as 
local Surgeon and as Medical Officer of Health for the 
district for many years. Three of his sons have ‘followed 
in their father’s footsteps,’ after brilliant academical 
careers. 


Postal.—Although on holiday, some letters must be 
attended to. Excellent postal arrangements have been 
made. There are two deliveries and two despatches daily. 
Telegraphic communication with the world has been made, 
Canon Long sending the first telegram from here. Mr. 
George Aitchison, the present official, will supply all 
necessary information appertaining to letters, etc. 


Some of the cottages have been re-modelled, and new 
houses have been constructed under the architectural super- 
vision of Mr. E. J. Hart, the Estate Agent. (See Photo 8.) 


At the commencement of the restoration of the Castle, 
a great influx of workmen was witnessed, which necess- 
itated the immediate erection of a group of rather neatly 
designed wooden cottages, “the Huts,” where the artisans 
could live comfortably with their wives and families, or 
be accommodated with lodgings. Now-a-days these 
bungalows (Armstrong Cottages) are rented to people who 
frequently visit Bamburgh, or are sub-let to friends. (See 


Photo 9.) % 


here are houses in the village which have been 
associated with Grace Darling, and there are many others 
bearing old dates on the lintels, e.g., Mr. J. Nutman’s, 
1622; “the Apple House,” 1693; Mrs. Albert Hall's 
(Wynding), 1753. 


“ The Wynding”’ is the name of the lane running 
northwards from the street to the seashore. There are a 
few houses, old and new, half way, and the “ Pepper 
Close” (potato gardens) is the triangular plot on the 
right at the end of this road. At the apex stands an 
improvised house, once the home of the “ John and Betty 
Cuttell,” a life boat, now (1924) the domicile of a Miss 
Ethel Hutchinson. The Mill Burn runs into the sea 
near here. This stream rises near Dukesfield and waters 
the Friars, Glebe, and Manor Farms. 


The Pin ‘“‘ Fad” or Fold is the circular enclosure 
where in olden times stray cattle, horses, ete., were 
immured until claimed, when a small fine had to be paid. 


The Moors (“Near and “Far’’) are partially open 
and partially enclosed, the former serving as pastureland, 
but open to pedestrians, the latter being tilled by the 
village farmers. Beyond the Golf House and Bungalows 
the moors surrounding the Budle Hills are semi-private. 
The public have right-of-way through certain places, but 
the new Golf Course has crossed many enjoyable walks, 
and ramblers need to avoid being accidentally struck 
by golf balls. Rabbits and foxes are very common. In- 
stead of atmospheric stagnation on a hot summer’s day, 
there is always a pleasant circulation of “ champagny ”’ 
air on these hills. 


On the south side of the village past the Sewage Farm 
a pathway through the “Common Field”’ leads to a rural 
gas house and a sandstone quarry, near what used to be 
called Red Barns Farm, now incorporated with Greenhill. 


“The Friars,’ on the Belford Road, past “the 
Glebe” (the residence of the Vicar of Bamburgh) is now 
a farm about a quarter-of-a-mile out of the village. It 
has been tenanted for nearly acentury by the Ross family. 
An ivy-covered ruin among the “onstead” attracts the 
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eye of the passer-by. In 1265 King Henry III. founded 
here a monastery of Friars (Preachers). We know little 
about it except that it was given by Queen Elizabeth to 
Reve and Pindar. Leland, who was chaplain to Henry 
VIIL., calls it “a fayre college, a little without the towne, 
now clean gone down.” | 


The Court Leet is an old historical event which still 
takes place bi-annually. It was formerly called “‘ View 
of Frank-pledge,”’ which was a court of record of criminal 
matters, and was for years held at the Manor House, now 
called Bamburgh Hall, near the Church, before the Steward 
of the Leet. It is now held at the Lord Crewe Arms 
Hotel, under the presidency of a qualified solicitor, and 
after the lists of freeholders, etc. are completed, and the 
Constable, Ale-Conner, and Bread-Weigher elected, light 
refreshments are provided for the jury and officials. 


A Benefit Society is formed annually under the 
management of Mr. James Thompson, The Hermitage, 
aided by a strong committee of working men. 


A Reading Room is now available in what was the 
Dispensary, the ladies who managed the now extinct St. 
Cuthbert’s Book Club presenting a number of readable 
volumes for the use of its members. The Billiard Table 
is a great acquisition. 

The Red Cross Society had a branch at Bamburgh 
under the control of local ladies, who did good work both 
out of doors and with the needle. ‘Their services were 
invaluable when the N.C.B. was training in the district 
under Col. Garrett. 


A branch of the Women’s Institute has been formed 
and is in a flourishing condition. 


The Feast Sports are held in the beginning of every 
September on a date generally too remote from St. Aidan’s 
Feast to associate them with this Saint’s Day, which is 
31st August. 

The Piano Fund is managed by the Vicar, Canon 
Williams and a small committee with Mr. T. W. Little as 
Hon. Sec. Two pianos are possessed, the older one—a 
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Strauss—being let outon hire. The newer one—a Reifurt 


—was the gift of the late Lady Armstrong and is used only 
for concert and parochial purposes. For full particulars 
apply at the School House. 


The Castle.—Northumberland is famous for its 
castles, but Bamburgh stands unique as to situation, and 
eminent in its historical associations. Perched on the 
summit of an isolated basaltic rock, 180 ft. high, its lofty 
embrasured turrets and battlements enclose an area of over 
8 acres. In its early days it was quite impregnable from 
any point of attack. Agricola is said to have erected a 
castellum here in his third campaign. The names of 
Chesterhill and Outchester substantiate the presence of 
the Romans in this vicinity. It is claimed to have been 
the site of “ the fair fortress of Joyous Garde,’ where Sir 
Launcelote of the Lake feasted the Knights of the Round 
Table. 

The continuity of its history commences between 500- 
547 when the Bernician Chieftain, Ida, founded the 
Kingdom of Bernicia, and, after slowly defeating British 
and Deiran opponents, made himself King of Northumbria, 
selecting the rock as the site for his Castle, which was a 
rude fortress built chiefly of wood, where he and his 
successors held their Courts. Of the latter, Aithelfrith 
was, we are told, “a most brave and ambitious King, who, 
more than all other nobles of the English, wasted the race 
of the Britons.’ These fought with desperate courage against 
the heathen enemy. While they fought, a band of white- 
robed British monks, waiting near the field of battle, 
chanted prayers for their victory. The King ordered his 
men to begin by killing the monks. “They fight against 
us,” said the old pagan, “‘ when they pray to their God 
against us —(a striking testimony to the efficacy of 
prayer!). Complete victory rested with the heathen 
Northumbrians over the Christian Britons. A thelfrith 
did not, however, live long to enjoy the fruits of hig 
conquests. 

King Hadwine, a convert to Christianity, saw the 
temporary wholesale conversion of his people in the 
mission of Paulinus. ; 
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After him came Enfrid, who was succeeded by Oswald, 
“the kingly Saint and the saintly King.” He was an 
exiled prince of the old Bernician line, and, as a monk 
among the Picts, he saw the misery of his kindred across 
the Cheviots, and the ceaseless fighting among Deirans, 
Bernicians, and Britons for the upper hand. 


With the aid of bands of Bernicians, which joined 
him not far from the Roman Wall, the memorable battle 
of Hefenfield (Heaven’s Field) was fought in 634 at the 
place where now stands the Chapel of St. Oswald’s-on-the- 
Wall. The British Prince, Cadwallader, was killed in 
this fight. The victorious Oswald was accepted as their 
king by the Deirans, and found himself lord of the whole 
of Northumbria. 

He next turned his thoughts to the peaceful monks of 
Jona, and brought teachers from the monastery, but they 
soon returned thither, saying that they could do nothing 
with the fierce and barbarous English. The gentle Aidan, 
who heard this, rebuked them for their harsh judgment. 
“Was it they,” he questioned, “who were hard of heart, 
or ye that asked too much of unlearned listeners ?’’ Such 
a striking and justifiable remark resulted in the decision 
to send Aidan himself across the Border to teach the 
English, which was done in 635. His fame soon spread 
among the people. 

Beginning as he meant to end, the Saint maintained 
his Celtic views and practices, e.g., monasticism, tonsure. 
Tales of his humility, and of the hard life which be 
shared with those he taught passed from mouth to mouth. 
He could not, it is true, speak the Northumbrian tongue, 
but Oswald, the king, journeyed with him, and did not 
think it beneath his dignity to act as interpreter. 

The Venerable Bede tells us many beautiful stories 
about these days. 

Oswald vindicated nis faith and established his king- 
dom during his eight years’ reign, aided by the devoted 
labours of St: Aidan, who chose Lindisfarne as his home, 
possibly on account of its seclusion and (2) being near 
Bamburgh Castle, whence aid could be obtained in times of 
distress. The King thus gradually effected a more lasting 
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conversion of his people than that attempted by Hadwine, 


for which he was beatified at his death. 


Oswy, in 652, had to contend with Penda, the old 
enemy of his house and slayer of his two predecessors. 
This pagan leader again invaded the countryside of Bam- 
burgh, and the vandalism and cruelty by fire and sword 
were heart-rending. The Christian king entreated the 
savage for peace, which he at length obtained by means of 
rich presents, hostages, and an arrangement of inter- 
marriage. 

The Castle maintained its reputation for impregna- 
bility until taken by Athelstan in 924, when King Alfred 
was forced to flee. Sacked but not totally destroyed by 
the Danes in 938, 993, and 995, Bamburgh Castle, some 
six years later, afforded refuge to Earl Waltheof during 
the Scottish Invasion under Malcolm of Scotland. Again, 
in 1015, the Danes came and pillaged the fortress and 
neighbourhood. It subsequently became the residence of 
a line of powerful earls. William Rufus, on account of 
Robert de Mowbray’s open defiance, laid siege to the 
Castle, which must have been by this time, 1095, restored. 


In 1185 David of Scotland invaded England and 
captured several Northumbrian fortresses, notably 
Norham, Alnwick, and Neweastle, but failed to take 
Bamburgh Castle. Stephen came to terms with his 
enemies in 11389, one of the conditions being that he 
should retain command of Bamburgh Castle, but surrender 
all the rest of the part now called Northumberland. 

The fortress passed into the hands of David, King of 
Scotland in 1157, but whether the present keep was built 
by Mowbray or by Henry II. in 1156 is not quite known, 
but we know that King John visited the Castle in 1201, 
and again in 1213, after the fortress had been completely 
reconstructed. 

In 1296 it is mentioned as being the place to which 
Edward I. summoned Baliol to renew his homage for the 
Crown of Scotland. During the Wars of the Roses, it 
took the Lancastrian side. From the effects of the siege 
in 1464 by the Earl of Warwick after the Battle of 
Hexham, the fortress never quite recovered, so seriously 
was it damaged by the artillery bombardment. 
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During the reign of Elizabeth it wasin ruins, although 
it remained in the custody of the duly appointed officers 
of the Crown until 1610, when the period of private 
ownership began. 


The Castle and Lordship of Bamburgh and the ad- 
joining manor were granted by James I. to Claudius 
Forster, a grandson of Sir John Forster, the famous 
warden of the Middle Marches. Bamburgh remained in 
the possession of the Forster family until 1704, when it 
was sold for the payment of debts to Lord Crewe, Bishop 
of Durham, whose second wife, Dorothy, was one of the 
co-heiresses, being daughter of Sir William Forster of 
Bamburgh. 


On his death in 1720, Lord Crewe gave the bulk of 
his property to charitable purposes, and the Castle remained 
until 1894 in the custody of the Crewe Trustees, when it 
passed into the hands of the late Lord Armstrong. 


The novel, “Dorothy Forster” by Sir Walter Besant, 
should be read, and the many interesting items therein 
noted will make “the past live in the present.’ The 
author says that it is his “‘best’’ novel, and that it was 
the outcome of visits to Bamburgh in 1869, 1880, and 
1882. It is not generally known that Sir Walter’s wife 
was a descendant of his “ brave and loving Dorothy.” 


During the “ Trust’’ period many improvements were 
made. Archdeacon Sharp (whose monument may be seen 
in the west end of the north aisle in the Parish Church), 
one of the Crewe Trustees, in 1758 set about restoring the 
Castle at his own expense. Out of the charity funds a 
school for boarding, clothing, educating, and training for 
service 80 poor girls, was established in 17938. This 
seminary continued until 1893, when the services of the 
matron, Miss Bowman, and the school-mistress, Miss 8. 
Morpeth, were dispensed with. 


A Library, containing some famous works, and a 
Dispensary were instituted. 


Appliances for the warning and rescue of mariners in 
distress were installed. 


Many other beneficent organisations were initiated, 
and for years these establishments were a boon, but for 
various reasons they were gradually modified, until now 
the merest remnants of Lord Crewe’s benevolence remain. 


A fog-gun was (until recently) fired every 15 minutes 
when the Megstone could not be seen during daylight, to 
warn local fishermen of their whereabouts. 


There is still a local saying, “Lord Crewe was a 
canny man ’’—too canny some others saying. 


The Keep, the angles of which indicate the four 
cardinal points of the compass, was restored in 1770 to 
make it suitable as an occasional residence for the 
Trustees, who took turns in occupying it for some weeks 
together. It was during this restoration that the old 
Draw Well was discovered, which is 150 feet deep, and cut 
down through the solid rock. Lighted candles used to be 
lowered by a hand winch to let visitors know its tremendous 
depth. At present an installation of electric light shows 
the grandeur of this local wonder. The mouth bad been 
built over for an unknown period, and the portrait of the 
old man who discovered the well in 1770 used to hang in 
the Servants’ Hall alongside of that of Lord Crewe. 


‘King: Ida’s Watch Chains,” two lengths of massive 
links formerly used for raising sunken vessels, a Sedan 
Chair, and a Genealogical Map of the Scottish kings from 
earliest times have always attracted interest. 


The portraits of Lord and Lady Crewe and the Sharps, 
and the Tapestry illustrating some of the principal 
incidents in the life of the Roman Emperor Justinian, 
are invariably admired. Some beautiful pictures now-a- 
days adorn the walls. 


The Armoury is a very large room, and contains upon 
its walls a very good collection of swords, guns, pistols, 
halberds, and other specimens of obsolete weapons. 
Armour is to be seen, which gives one a fair idea of the 
physique of ‘the knights in days of old.” 

The interior of the Castle has been completely rebuilt, 
the King’s Hall being the masterpiece, reminding one of 
the halls in connection with some of the Oxford Colleges 
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From the top of the battlements and balconies of the noble 
structure a splendid panorama, comprising both landscape 
and seascape, can be obtained on a clear day. The 
Farne Islands may be often observed under peculiarly 
favourable conditions, the atmosphere being so transparent. 
and clear as to annihilate distance and afford a perfect 
view of the various objects of interest on the islands 
across the “ Fair Way.” 


In early summer “the rocks” of the Castle are 
decorated by masses of pink thrift, white bladder campion, 
and wallflowers—a study in wind as a seed disperser. 


Originally, the main entrance is believed to have 
been at the N.W. corner, either at the “Sally Port” or 
at the “Miller's Nick.’ The present one at the S.E. 
side dates from the reign of Henry IJ. A modern port- 
cullis is lowered occasionally now-a-days. (See Photo 10). 


The late Lord Armstrong in 1894 commenced the 
restoration by levelling the ground on the village side, 
thus obtaining an area of several acres (now known as 
the Castle Green) and showing the double strata of free- 
stone and basalt on which the Castle is built. The 
writer thinks that originally both these were bare as now, 
but the wise old monks, who were the architects, engineers, 
and workmen all in one, perhaps thought the freestone 
layer would not stand the “weathering”? and so they 
covered it over with soil and rubble. To obviate this and 
to make it more picturesque, plants and ivy have been 
inserted lately. It is thought by some people that the 
stone used for building the walls was largely obtained 
from the lower stratum. The Viper Bugloss used to grow 
prolifically on the front castle banks. 


His Lordship constructed a carriage drive on the 
top of the sand-hills on the east of the Castle leading 
off the Moat. 


The hills to the south have been planted with trees 
and shrubs, which are making progress in spite of the 
exposed situation and sandy soil. 
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As before mentioned, the building of the several 
portions of the Castle, took over twelve years to complete, 
the work being continued at great cost by the present 
Lord Armstrong. There that magnificent pile stands as 
a great Historic Monument to the inventor of the hydraulic 
and ordnance masterpieces, and the only pity is that he 
did not live long enough to see the completion of his 
intentions. The original style of the buildings has been 
faithfully adhered to, and Scott’s words are still true :— 

“ Thy tower, proud Bamburgh, mark’d they there 
King Ida's Castle, huge and square, 
From its tall rock look grimly down. 
And on the swelling ocean frown.’—Marmion. 

It may be of interest to know that the Lord Crewe 
Trustees still have properties in the district—much in 
North Sunderland, less in Beadnell, and two houses—the 
doctor’s and the schoolmaster’s—in Bamburgh. Several 
farms in the neighbourhood are owned by the Trustees. 


The Agents have been no mean figures in the picture. 
To many of the oldest residents the memory of Mr. 
Smeddle, whose descendants are now in the village, will 
be fresh. Mr. R. Storrar, of Kirkcaldy, saw the Trustees 
in their “ hey-day,”’ and then Mr. Chris. Rowlandson, 
Durham, took over the local management, but as his 
labours were in various parts of the country, Mr. R.G. A. 
Hutchinson was stationed in the Castle as Resident Agent, 
which capacity he filled faithfully until the estate changed 
hands in 1894, the Charity Commissioners having 1e- 
modelled the Crewe Charity. ‘Towards the completion of 
the restoration, Lord Armstrong appointed Mr, I. J. Hart, 
who had acted as architect-in-charge of the renovation, 
and who had coincidently married the grand-daughter of 
a former agent, making theagency more interesting. Mr. 
Hart has seen, and lately been instrumental in creating, 
many improvements both to the Castle and village. He 
is now, moreover, in charge of Lord Armstrong’s Rothbury 
listates, and resides at Mizen House, Bamburgh, which 
was built by Mrs. James Laing, formerly of Burton. 

The Castle may be visited on Thursday afternoons 
(2 to 4), and at other times by special permission, to be 
obtained from the Agent. 
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The buildings were used in 1915 as a training centre 
for the Northern Cyclist (1st Reserve) Battalion, some 628 
men preparing for active service under the command of 
Colonel F. G. Garrett, late commander of the National 
Reserve. 

The War Memorial, unique in style and position, 
commands respect and fulfils its mission faithfully. The 
unveiling by Lord Armstrong and the dedication by the 
Bishop (Dr. Wild) took place on Whit Sunday, 15th May, 
1921. The Service will long be remembered. (See 
Photo 11. 


Roll of Bonour. 


Davip P. ROGERSON. ALFRED P. BREWIS. 

HuGu Ross. Guy A. BURDON-SANDERSON. 
HARRY SANDERSON. WILLIAM J. CLARK. 

JAMES SPRATT. MATTHEW F. FORESTER. 
GEORGE TAYLOR. ALBERT HALL. : 
GEORGE L. THOMPSON, PHILIP HALL. 

JOHN J. THOMPSON. WILLIAM HALL, 

THomas H. WAKE. ALEXANDER T. LAING. 
WILFRED H. WAKE. JAMES MCLAREN. 

ROBERT WILSON. GEORGE A. MATTHEWSON, 


The Church.—This sacred cruciform edifice is of 
national interest. It stands on the long eastern slope of 


_the Budle Hills in view of the Castle and Lindisfarne, in 


whose histories it is entwined. (See Photo 12). 

During the reign of Stephen, an Augustinian monas- 
tery was founded here between 1135 and 1137 ky some 
Canons from the Priory of Nostell, in Yorkshire, and 
occupied the site of the present hall, which has long been 
the home of the Hutchinson family, who for generations 
have successfully managed the Manor Farm. 

The first church at Bamburgh was probably con- 
structed solely with wood after the Anglian manner, and 


is ascribed to St. Aidan, who died in a small cell at the 


west end in view of the altar, and within hearing of the 

Vesper Service. So says tradition. Abutting the end of 

the Church then existing, a Chapel and cell were built for 

the pioneer monk, and these form the present Crypt. 

Over this, and superseding the former Chancel, the 

present one was raised to be used as a Conventual Church 
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whose Christianising influence proved to be great, and 
whose missionaries flowed over nearly all the Heptarchy. 
It is 63 feet in length, and was constructed between the 
years 1200 and 1220. The Nave and other parts formed 
the Parish Church. Of this portion, the oldest parts are 
the Chancel and Transept arches (1150-1160), and the 
western arches supporting the square tower (1170). 


Chantry Chapels, now called the Transepts, were 
added next, and about 1260, the South Azsle was built 
for parochial purposes. The arcades of the nave consist 
of four arches which are supported by circular pillars 
with plain moulded capitals, except the Prior’s Pillar 
which is ornamented (to mark the supposed entrance to 
his Chapel). The length from below the Belfry to the 
Chancel Gates is 96 feet. The South Aisle, as has been 
pointed out, is newer than the rest of the edifice, and is 
wider than the North Azsle, at the west end of which is 
Sharp’s Monument, said to be from Sir Francis Chantry’s 
studio. 


It is interesting to note the varying, yet proportion- 
ate, size of the Transept arches, also the symbolism of 
the Trinity in the unity of the arches in the one shaft. 
The style is wholly Early English. 


In the North Transept, the roof of which has been 
restored, will be found the original effigy of Grace Darling, 
who drew her inspiration and power in this Church and 
in whose memory the stained glass window, depicting 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, was placed there chiefly through 
the exertions of the late Rev. A. O. Medd. The 
Dedication Service that day was on grand lines. The 
combined Choirs of the Mother and Daugbter Parishes 
sang that noble and soul-lifting anthem, ‘Lord of all 
Power and Might,’ which made the worshipper feel that 
he was really in a miniature Cathedral. 


The Chancel is as interesting as it is majestic. Its 
walls are adorned with a beautiful arcade which acts as a 
frame for each of the thirteen lancet windows of exquisite 
design. The eastern ones had beer shortened presumably 
to suit the low roof which was there until Canon Long 
undertook the work of restoring the Chancel. After 
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obtaining a Faculty from the Bishop’s Court authorising © 
alterations in the Church, the flat roof (which was always 
leaking) was taken away and the windows were raised to 
their original height, and the roof was restored to its 
ancient pitch, the effect being a great accession of dignity 
to the Church, and the improvement of the building for 
acoustic purposes, 


A magnificent historical Reredos, built of Caen stone, 
has been erected at the east end of the Chancel in the 
place of the former plaster work. All who contributed to 
the spread of Christianity in this part of England are 
represented by the following :— 

Paulinus (Bishop), Cedd (Bishop), Aidan (Bishop), Chad (Bishop), 
Finan (Bishop), Oswald (King), Hilda (Abbess), James (Deacon), 
Ebba (Recluse), Egfrid (King), Cuthbert (Bishop), Eata (Prior and 


Bishop), Eadfrid (Bishop and Scribe), Bede (Monk and Scribe) 
Coelwulf (King and Monk), Fosti or Bartholomew (Hermit). 


A recumbent effigy in mailed armour with crossed 


legs occupies a recess in the south side, and claims 
attention especially the rowel spurs. 


The members of the Forster family are com- 
memorated by two mural monuments on the north side. 


Good specimens of Sedilia, Piscina, and Aumbries are 
to be found within the alter rails. 


Behind the altar is a handsome cross, in memory of 
the wife of the Rey. Frank Long, who died whilst her 
husband was Curate of Bamburgh. Mr. Long is now (1924) 
Vicar of Chatton, a neighbouring parish. Standing under 
the Belfry and looking down the nave it will be noticed 
that the Chancel is “ not in line,” a feature in many of 
the cruciform churches, signifying the inclination of our 
Lord’s head on the Cross. 


Near the Chancel gates, erected in the memory of the 
late Canon Long who did so much to restore the Chancel 
and other parts of the Church, is a recess in the north wall 
showing a window now filled with stained glass represent- 
ing St. Aidan in Bishop’s robes lying at the western end 
of a small Church, attendants ministering the Holy 
Communion to the dying saint, amidst a faithful band of 
followers. On a scroll near the upper part of the window 
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are the words “‘Quies Aidani ” (Rest of Aidan). The 
following is the Latin inscription translated—‘‘ Not far 
from this spot, worn out by his labours, St. Aidan, first 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, fell asleep in Christ, 31st Rear aens 

A.D. 631.” This is locally called the Leper’s Window, 
where the administration of the Holy Sacraments took 
place. Some authorities say that it was a Lychnoscope 
through which penitents might observe the altar and 

services. A Hagiscope fitted with 14th century tracery on . 
the south of the Chancel arch is said to have served the 
same purpose for worshippers within the Church. 


The Crypt was built in a dip at the eastern end of 
the Saxon Chancel. It indicates a Chapel and contains a 
piscina. The roof is beautifully groined, and some traces 
of colouring are retained. The “ Points of the Compass” 
on the north wall indicate the month of the foundation, 
viz., August, when St. Aidan died. The sun at rising 
would then strike the pointer. A flight of stone steps 
communicated the cell with the Chancel over the Chapel, 
which was used after the Reformation as a burial place of 
the Forster family, and among thoge now reposing beneath 
the floor are General Forster and his sister Dorothy, as 
the mural tablets in the Chancel testify. 


The War Shrine which was unveiled by Lord 
Armstrong and dedicated by Canon Williams, was placed 
on the south wall of the Church on the west side of the 
main door in memory of Bamburgh’s “Heroic Dead.” 
a brass plate explains the origin of the timber used. 
Lady Armstrong was the first to place flowers on its ledge, 
never has the writer seen it without floral decoration— 
the handiwork of sad by proud hearts. 


The Vicars have been illustrious. Many parishioners 
—gome living in their tenth decade—can remember the 
Rey. William Darnell’s predecessors. The Rev. A. O. 
Medd, probably the most energetic vicar, was transferred 
to Rothbury where he died in the arms of the present 
vicar of Bamburgh. Canon Long, after many arduous 
years of toil at Ferryhill, was appointed as his successor. 
This reverend gentleman set to work immediately to 
restore the fabric of the Church, and by his scholarly 
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attainments and decorous appeals, he saw the completion 
of almost the whole of his plans. — 


Canon Williams, M.A. (Oxon), came from Rennington, 
‘and entered into his labours”? in 1901. During his 
incumbency, he has not attempted anything of a very 
gigantic nature, except perbaps, the restoration of the 
Belfry and the installation of a peal of bells (1908), but 
the many minor esthetic improvements in the way of 
lighting (1902), making comfortable the interior of the 
Church (1904) and the beautifying of “God’s Acre”’ 
(1902), have won for him the gratitude of his flock. 
He was the inceptor of the Parish Magazine, which be 
termed a‘ Venture of Faith.” 


The Musical portions of the Services call for mention. 
Probably they reached their highest state of proficiency 
during the time when Mr. E. J. Sanglier was their 
director. This musician, steeped in divine choral art, 
educated in a Cathedral atmosphere (having been a 
Chorister in Durham Cathedral in 1832) and backed up by 
Trustees who were mostly clergymen of high dignity and 
worth, endeavoured to make God’s Praises, worthy of the 
noble building, Around the nucleus of the female voices 
of the “ Boarders,” he formed what was the pioneer Choir 
in North Northumberland. Whilst organist he played on 
an instrument at the west end of the Church, which was 
remodelled and removed to the Chancel, where it remained 
some years. It was resolved that it would be better to 
have the organ placed in the South Transept, as being 
more helpful to the congregation. The surpliced choir 
bad subsequently to leave the Chancel and take up 
position midway between the organ and Chancel gates. 


On his decease, Mr. H. C. Long, the only son of the 
then Vicar, was appointed as his successor. The Durham 
style of music was happily continued and the organ was 
played in that devotional and artistic manner which will 
long be remembered by those who had the privilege to be 
elevated by it. His organ recitals were only too few, and 
as an accompanist the writer can vouch that the brilliancy 
and manipulation could hardly be excelled even by 
Cathedral organists. ; 
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In 1902 the Cathedral Psalter was introduced, and 
new surplices and cassocks were supplied, and the music 
of the services was rapidly improved, the praise of the last 
named being often noted by the Vicar in the Parish 
Magazine. 


The vocal portions revived for a short time, and there 
were signs of a great future. The Church’s seasons and 
teachings were emphasised by the choice of suitable music, 
and some of England’s finest music was rendered in a 
manner which commanded the respect of all who appreci- 
ated it. A Choir Fund was commenced in 1908, thanks 
to the aid of Mrs, Williams and the late Charles Hope, 
Esq. The organ was twice renovated (1903 and 1904) to 
make it more useful in the support of the hearty, yet 
cultured, singing now extant. The many presents, treats, 
and encouragements given to the Choristers by parishioners 
and visitors proved that their efforts were really being 
appreciated, 


Unfortunately, great changes came about, the great- 
est being the sudden call of the organist (Mr. Long) to the 
** King of that celestial day’’ (Hymn 302), His memory 
is sustained by a beautiful oaken Lectern, subscribed for 
by his many admirers. 


A Mr. Veevers was appointed Organist and Choir- 
master in his stead. 


The Caretakers and Sextons were noteworthy. For 
years the custody of the Church was in the Carr family, 
who had that hereditary conception of duty that only 
time can efface. The visitor was fortunate to have © Miss 
Carr”’ as guide, her reminiscences being quite a feature. 


The present custodian, Mrs. Nisbet, believes in 
“Cleanliness being next to Godliness.” 


“Old Nutman” was quite a charming character. He 
had multifarious duties, and had his own way of conduct- 
ing his business as sexton. His successor was the late 
Mr. George Sinton, who combined “ undertaking’”’ with 
his duties. 


Mr. James Nutman now has charge of this department. 
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The Petting or “ Padden” Stool is often so placed 
that newly married couples on leaving the Churchyard 
are made to leap over it—‘‘ for luck.” 


The mention of the Churchyard brings us to the 
memory of a famous heroine, whose cenataph commands 
attention on entering the burial ground. (See Photo 18). 


The fiag of St. George, which flies from the Church 
Tower on Festivals, was the gift of Mrs. William. The 
banner, which was the handiwork of Coastguard Snewin, 
is 12 ft. by 6 ft. This Coastguardman kindly presented 
a Union Flag to the village as a memento of the Coronation. 
During the late war chief officer Philip Snewin was 
in charge of the Wireless Station at Scarborough. He was 
killed during a raid on Bally-crovane Coastguard Station, 
Ireland, and was buried at Scarborough with full naval 
honours. 


Phenomena.— The effects of the prevalent and severe 
winds are to be seen in the tree tops of the Grove, &c.— 
the bareness of the topmost twigs, “the bent” of the 
branches and “the rake” of the stems all indicate the 
blighting and devastating nature of the ‘“ nor ’-easters.” 


The rainfall is below that of most parts of the east 
coast, the unique position in regard to the Cheviots and 
the adjoining coast having undoubtedly a minimising 
effect. 

Snow seldom lies in the village, the proximity to the 
sea and the general ‘cant’ to the south-east causing 
frequent thaws in winter. } 

Fogs seldom last more than a few hours, and never 
more than three days as the wage sheet of the mist-gun 
firer will testify. 

The Sunsets are very famous. The scene when 
“the golden orb” is sinking beyond Lindisfarne past 
St. Abb’s Head is one which defies description either by 
words or paint. \Vhen such men as Lord Leighton, Sir 
John Millais and Mr. Cockerel have spent hours in depict- 
ing the tints and glows, there is no need for further 


comment, 
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This view shows the entire length of the Castle. The flag in 
the Keep is shown “half mast,’’ as King Edward VII. was “lying-in- 


state ’’ when this Photo was taken, 
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This is one of the few places on the east coast of 
England where the sun may be seen to rise and set in the 
sea. 

” The summer evenings here are famous for their 
lightness,” the writer having often read the newspaper 
at 11 p.m. in June in the village street. 


Cloud study is interesting hereabouts, (Photo No. 14.) 
from the scudding cumulus to the stagnant stratus. 
Away to the west one sometimes sees the formation of 
cumulus round the elevated Cheviots, whilst the ‘mares’ 
tails” (cirrus) often tell the country folk to look out for 
rain, but if the clouds are scattered, they may expect the 
return of more settled weather. The “ mackerel” sky is 
seen when the clouds consist of dense roundish masses 
(cirro-cumulus), therefore in winter time the villagers 
anticipate a thaw, whilst after a summer downpour they 
expect heat. If these cloudlets are thick and are congre- 
gating in hot summer weather, then they prophecy a 
thunderstorm, and are seldom wrong. The“ Rain Cloud”’ 
(Nimbus) is luckily not much seen, except perhaps during 
the 1908, 1909 and 1918 years—when the summers 
seemed to have “ got out of gear.” 

The appearances of the rainbow are majestic, and 
when a rainbow encircles the Farne Islands, Bamburgh 
Castle and Lindisfarne, the fortunate sightseer sees one of 
Britain’s beauty spots “‘framed’’ to perfection—the 
cradle of Christianity adorned with its Aureole. 


The rainbow should be compared with the similar 
phenomenon often visible in stormy weather, when the 
crests and spray of the breakers on the seashore show 
prismatic lights. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bamburgh makes a suitable centre for visiting the 
following places :— 


———1. The Farnes (see description herein). 
__-2, Lindisfarne (see Mr. Halliday’s Guide). 


__— 8. Dunstanburgh Castle (ruins) and Embleton 
(golf). 
Chillingham Castle (Home of Earl of Tankerville, 
~ who keeps famous breed of wild cattle) and Chatton 
(fishing centre). 


5. Ford Castle (Home of Lord Joicey) and Etal 
(near Flodden Field). 


—+6. Alnwick (Seat of the Duke of Northumberland). 
7. Berwick (Fine old Border Town). 
_—ts Wooler (centre for Cheviots). 


B.—Sundry Strolls. 


1. Down Wynding—along the Moor to Waren 
(uay—(westward from here are the oyster, mussel, and 
cockle beds) —turn at right angles to the south and cross 
over the Budle Hills (230 feet over sea-level), and notice 
fine views—enter into Fox Covert—through fields on to 
the Belford Road, keeping to the left all the time until 
the Village is again reached. 


2. Pass the Castle and go upon “the sands’ — 
face southwards and walk to the Iselstone (shells) thence 
to Greenhill Rocks (fossils) and Monks House—turn 
inland to the Seahouses Road, keeping to the right back 
to the Village. 


3. Go up ‘the street’? to the Lucker Road—after 
half-a-mile turn to the left and go up an old lane past a 
solitary cottage——keep to the left through Burton Farm, 
and, still keeping to the left—face Bamburgh Castle along 
Ingram Lane back home. (See Photo 15). 
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4. About a mile upon the Belford Road a small 
plantation called “Shada™ is seen; go over a stile into 
it and continue through it, keeping strictly to the path, 
out into the open, through two fields, thence to a road 
running N. and §.; turn to the left about a huudred yards 
and then go westwards, then enter some fields and the 
path will bring the stranger to Spindlestone Crags, the 
scene of the local Laidley, Loadly or Loathly Worm 
legend or ballad, which is said to have been composed by 
Duncan Frazier—a Cheviot bard—in 1270, which avers 
that Princess Margaret, daughter of a King of Bamburgh, 
was transformed by her step-mother into a loathsome 
worm or dragon. Under this spell she haunted a cavern 
at Spindlestone Heughs, wandering out by night and 
desolating the countryside, and frightening all the 
country folk. Her brother, the Childe of Wynne, hearing 
of this, built a ship with masts of rowan wood, proof 
against all magic art. The Queen-mother from her castle 
at Bamburgh, espied the ship, and employed her magic 
arts to sink it, but in vain. The Childe landed with his 
thirty followers on Budle Sands and went to meet the 
worm who bade him kiss her. Thrice he kissed her, and 
the worm became his maiden sister. The step-mother 
shrank into the form of a toad, and in this guise, it is 
said infests the lands of Bamburgh. Her well is still to 
be seen. Itis said that the Childe of Wynne (orof Wane) 
is the Childe Owaine, 7z.e., Knight Owaine of ancient 
British legend. 

On reaching the roadway turn to the left and go 
towards the Mill, and a walk to the east, first by road and 
then through some fields to Glororum, where the main 
road will bring the pedestrian back to the Village. 


C. ‘“—Spins.” 

1. Up the Lucker Road via Glororum, on to the 
Station; cross railway and go to the village of Lucker 
and note neat Church, Rural School, Farm, Inn and Mill. 


Go northwards, and turn to the left past Adderstone 
Hall (the home of Mr. and Mrs. Noel Villiers, the latter 
being Lord Armstrong’s sister) to a blacksmith’s shop. 
Here turn sharply to the right, and a three mile stretch of 
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beautiful turnpike road, past Bell’s Hill Gates (notice the 
pillars, which go between if desirous of reaching Chatton, 
Chillingham or Wooler), Mousen, Newlands, will entice 
the cyclist to Belford, with its fine Church and Market 
Place at the top of High Street. Go to the top of the 
‘““Bank’’ to get a fine view of the coast. Retrace road 
southwards, and about a quarter of-a-mile out of the 
village (or town!) tucn to the left to Belford Station ; 
cross rails, pass Outchester Manor Farm (where a wide 
fosse and double rampart indicate the remains of a square 
Roman Camp which likely protected the river Waren) on 
the right, and keep to the left about 150 yards and take 
the right road of the two which bifurcate there; dip down 
to Waren Mill and turn sharply to the right past “The 
Hutch” ascend the stiff short bank at the Mill, and skirt the 
‘Slakes”’ up past Budle Farm, climb Shada Bank, from 
which summit the finest views (after those from the Castle) 
of the district can be obtained; a sharp descent brings 
you to the Friars; past the Glebe (the residence of the 
Vicar of Bamburgh), into the village again. 


2. Turn past the Victoria Hotel to the left, go along 
the Ingram Lane for about two miles straight southwards 
—with New Shoreston Farm on the left, keep on until 
the road is met by another at right angles to it—here turn 
to the left to Spring Hill Farm. Keep to the right to 
North Sunderland Village—follow the main street east- 
wards past the Church (on the right), the Police Station 
and Schools (on the left) and run down to Seahouses, 
where the Harbour and Pier are of interest. 


If desirous of seeing Beadnell, turn sharply to the 
right just after entering Seahouses past King St. Inn, on 
past Annstead Hall (the home of Col. A. Marshall)—hear 
past the Rocket House to the Village to see a beautiful 
Church dedicated to St. Ebba, and quaint hamlet, and 
should refreshment be required, Mrs. J. Straughan of the 
Oraster Arms Hotel can be thoroughly recommended. 


Retrieve ground to the Life Saving Apparatus House 
and keep to the right past “the Square,’ “the Steads”’ 
and “the Benty’’ to the snug Harbour, fine sands, and 
caverned rocks, where many a vessel has gone ashore, 
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St. Ebba’s Point is an interesting limestone shelf of 
rock whereon are the remains of a graveyard. 


Note the old quarries and kilns en route and on the 
return journey. 


The sight of Bamburgh Castle will guide you back 
along the coast road (with Shoreston Hall, the residence 
of Sir Walter Runciman) on your left, past Monks’ 
House (once the possession of the Monks of Lindisfarne) 
on your right, then Greenhill Farm (on the left), and 
finally along a mile “straight’’ to the Village of Bamburgh. 


Weekly Sea Sights.—Several steamers pass between 
the Farnes and the shore regularly if the weather be 
favourable. 


On Tuesdays and Thursdays “ the Leith Boat” from 
Newcastle may be seer with her white ringed funnel. 


On Wednesday the fine modelled “ Highlander’’ is 
often noticed in the evening ploughing her way north- 
wards from the Tyne, and the Dundee packet ‘Tay and 
Tyne’ is also seen making her journey southwards, 
passing the Castle about mid-day. 


On Thursdays and Sundays quite a number of regular 
liners may be observed in fine weather :—from London to 
Leith, Granton, Grangemoutb, Kircaldy, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen. The Hull to Leith steamer via Berwick 
(white funnel) with general cargo is also often noticed. 


A constant line of boats ply between Middlesbro’ and 
Grangemouth with pig iron for the Carron [ron Works, 
and almost every day the “‘ Hummersea,” “Cattersty,”’ 
and ‘‘Skinningrove”’ may be seen. In addition to these 
the colliers, with “ black diamonds’’ from Amble, Tyne, 
and Wear, are often observed on the north trip, whilst a 
few sailers, generally schooners and ketches, go south- 
wards with Scotch exports, e.g., flags (for pavemenis), 
potatoes, grain, and granite. A novel sight is that of the 
harque in tow returning to the coal ports after having 
landed a cargo of jute at Dundee. 

Nowadays a line of tramps sail regularly from the 
Forth to ports on the French side of the Channel with 


coals. 
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Of course, the herring fleet in summer and the cobles 
(Seabouses) and mules (Holy Island) are familiar sights, 
together with the Scottish fishing boats and drifters which 
have been at Yarmouth, Lowestoft, etc. 


The Heather House. (See Walk No. 1.)—Once 
the headquarters of the Custom Officials, next the home 
of the Coastguards, afterwards the abode of a few visitors, 
this group of cottages has seen many varied scenes. Not 
a century ago, the Quay, which yearly becomes more 
dilapidated, was the centre of much shipping. Here one 
has seen vessels come laden with grain from the Continent, 
others taking away cargoes of flour, etc., whilst many of 
the stones found near the mooring place indicate that 
much ballast was thrown away. The Granary, of which 
nothing now remains, was a two-storeyed storehouse for 
the corn, which was transferred in flat-bottomed lighters 
at high tide to Waren Mill, about a mile bigher up the 
water, to be “ground” under the supervision of Mr. 
Nairn, and later, Mr. Short. “ Jenny Henderson’s ’— 
an annihilated public house midway between Budle and 
Waren Mill, was the rendezvous of the skippers and sailors, 
who were mostly Bamburgh men—such as Captains Cook, 
Henderson, Patterson, Sinton, and Wake and their Merrie 
Men. ‘Traditional tales of maritime prowess. smuggling 
escapades, and athletic feats are still told by the old 
residents in the district. A solitary small boat is the 
remnant of all these stirring times when Bamburgh could 
boast of sea-faring men. 


When the Whinstone Quarry was developed the 
Quay was renovated, and it was quite a common sight to 
see a Steamer loading stones for Kings Lynn, Southampton, 
ete. 


Facing the Ross Sands, the inhabitants of the 
cottages have witnessed harrowing sights in wintry 
weather, when many a brave sailor lost his life because 
his vessel was driven ashore on this desolate waste of 
sand. 


Many a weary wanderer from Holy Island has been 
welcomed, cheered, and refreshed at this veritable “‘ haven 


of rest.” 
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Grace Darling. 
(See Photo 16.) 


Her very name suggests a lovable courageous maiden ! 


Born in the autumn of 1815 in a house facing the 
Church in Bamburgh, her early life was quite ordinary. 
Her father, William Darling (1795-1860) was the Long- 
stone Lighthouse keeper. Whilst staying on the island 
with her parents in 1838, a fearful storm broke over the 
north-east coast on the 6th of September, when the 
steamer ‘‘Forfarshire,” a regular trader between Dundee 
and Hull, was making her “ north trip’’ with 63 persons 
on board and a cargo of sheet iron. She got as far as St. 
Abb’s Head, the eastern extremity of the Lammermoors, 
but at this point her engines broke down, and she was 
driven southwards by the terrific gale. Drifting 
helplessly, she struck, early on the 7th, on the Harcar or 
Harker Rock, soon “ broke her back ” and parted in two. 


As was his wont, Grace’s father scanned the horizon 
and the neighbouring islets at daybreak after his light was 
extinguished, and, lo! to the west he saw the fore part of 
a vessel ashore on the above rock, and with the aid of his 
“ glass”’ espied nine persons clinging for their lives, 


Prudence suggested patience—to wait until the storm 
abated, as his boat was a mere coble—a veritable cockle 
shell on such a tempestuous sea. 


But the sight was too harrowing for his daughter, so 
Grace implored immediate action. 


Yielding to her importunate entreaties, he launched 
the boat with assistance. Grace, only 23 years old, took 
an oar as she had go often done in smooth water as a 
pastime, and the two brave rowers pulled might and main 
to the wreck—a herculean task among the currents, which 
are swift running in fine weather, and after much buffeting, 
“the frail barque” rescued one woman and four men, 
bringing them safely to the lighthouse. ‘Two of these men 
returned with the keeper to the wreck shortly after and 
brought back the remaining men who had clung to the 
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wreck “ for dear life.” The rescuers were told by the 
half-drowned survivors that nine others had escaped in a 
ship’s boat (and were picked up at sea by a passing 
vessel), and that the others had been washed off the 
wreck after she parted in two—43 had found a watery 
grave. 


The conveyance of the survivors was attended with 
imminent danger, and the rescued party were compelled 
to stay on the Longstone for several days until communica- 
tions with the land was possible. 


A burst of admiration came from the nation when the 
news of Grace’s heroism became known. Presents, 
congratulations—even offers of marriage, showered upon 
her. 


She was destined not to enjoy for long the honours 
which were bestowed on her, for she died of consumption 
four years later at Bamburgh in the October. 


Many of her belongings and much of her property are 
to be seen at the Wynding House, where Mr. Wm. Dixon 
will, no doubt, be pleased to show them if the visitor calls 
at a convenient time. 


Two years later a handsome canopied altar tomb, 
containing a recumbent effigy of the heroine with her oar 
alongside of her, was erected at the N.W. corner of the 
Churchyard in sight of the Farnes, where the brave deed 
was performed, and where passing sailors can, with the 
aid of a telescope, see it. Alongside of it many bodies of 
shipwrecked sailors whose identity bad been discovered 
are interred. The restoration of the above was executed 
by Robert Beall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Many hundreds ef fisherfolk from Scotland and 
Cornwall, engaged at Seahouses, visit her shrine during 
the herring season, when free from their duties. 


Grace is buried along with her relatives, whose modest 
burial ground is situated on the S.W. of the Church— 
only a simple iron railing distinguishing it from its 
neighbours. 
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Her memory was honoured by the placing of @ 
window in the new Liverpool Cathedral. Floral wreaths 
for her grave have been sent on the anniversary of her 
death (20th October) from Exeter, London, etc., by 
admirers of her heroism. 


The Darling family was esteemed for years, and 
Miss Thomasina Darling, sister of Grace, lived in the 
Wynding House to a great age, being nursed by her niece 
Georgina, whose son, Mr. William George Dixon, now 
lives in the same house. 


Grace’s brother lived for a long time at North 
Sunderland within sight of the Farnes. 


Her nephew, Mr. Robert Darling, had 86 years’ con- 
tinuous service in lighthouse keeping. He was born in the 
Longstone Lighthouse two years after Grace’s death. 
After ‘‘ roughing it at sea’ for a decade, he commenced 
as a keeper at Souter Point, which is to the south of the 
Tyne, where he stayed for over 24 years. He was trans- 
ferred to the Chapman Light, River Thames, which he, 
like all sailors, calls the “‘London River,’ where he 
stayed three years. 

He returned to the home of his youth, and for eight 
years he kept watch on the Longstone, which is still part 
of “an iron bound coast,” and saw innumerable shipwrecks 
and loss of life, and a few gallant rescues. The seas there 
now are just as terrible as when Grace. 

‘*Pulled away thro’ the dashing spray, 
Over the waters blue.”’ 
For example, a few Alnwick artisans were, sometime ago 
employed in repairing some island buildings, and were 
compelled to resort to extreme measures for sustenance 
for several days owing to rough seas which made succour 
impossible. 

That lighthouse-keeping is in the family may be 
proved when it is recorded that Mr. Robert Darling’s 
great-grandfather, grandfather, and father have all been 
keepers on the Farnes, 

His grandfather (whose “Journal” is interesting 
reading) lived at the Longstone for over 60 years. 

Descendants of the last named live to-day at 
Seahouses, in the Amble district, and on Tyneside. 
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The Farne leads: 


HOW TO GET THERE. 


At North Sunderland there are motor boats to be 
hired, which are managed by men who know their business 
well. Any of the hotel proprietors at Seahouses will 
make all arrangements and give all particulars as to fees 
and charges if they be acquainted with the date and size 
of the proposed excursion party, It is best for a party to 
go, as the boat-hire is the same for a load as it is for one 
person. If the sea be very calm, the boat might be 
brought to the Bamburgh Beach, where the excursionists 
may embark with the aid of fishermen. 


A sail of three miles brings the boat to the innermost 
and largest islet, called the Farne or House Island. The 
name Farne is of doubtful origin, but the writer has seen 
it explained :— 

(i) That as the group lies opposite to the mouth of the 
Waren stream, they were first called the Waren 
’ Islands—then corrupted into Farne Islands. 


(ii) That Fearann or Ferunn is the Celtic word for land, 
a farm or estate, and the inner island was, at one 
time, used for pasturage for sheep—only a donkey 
grazed there for many years till 1910, when it was 
taken to Alnwick in the care of Mr, Paynter, of 
Freelands, where it is not certain that she obtained 
ale and tobacco so frequently as she did on the 
Farne. 

‘The Islands” are an outcrop of the Great Whin Sill 
(see geological map 4) with remains of sedimentary rocks 
containing fossils and boulder clay. Many are mere rocks 
and they number from 15 to 28 according to the state of 
the tides, their ancient names still clinging to most of 
them. 

They are divided into two main groups by a mile 
wide strait called the Ox Scar Roads, having a depth of 
six to ten fathoms, 2.e., fit for navigation to local seamen. 
Both lots originally belonged to the See of Lindisfarne 
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(Holy Island) and later on to that of Durham. At the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries they were presented to the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham. In 1861 Archdeacon 
Thorp bought the inner Farnes, which had long been 
leased to him. The outer group was placed under the 
control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


“The Inner Farne”’ has an area at low water of 16 
acres, 11 of which are bare rock, the remainder being 
covered with shallow soil and unswept by stormy spring 
tides. There are precipitous cliffs 80 feet high on the S. 
and W. sides, which give shelter to vessels during N.K. 
gales. The Chart shows a safe anchorage here. ‘‘ The 
Churn,” a deep fissure worn by the action of the waves, 
is on the N.W. side, and during a N. gale a column of 
water is thrown nearly 100 ft. into the air, presenting a 
rare sight. On the east side there is a natural landing 
place, where passengers can disembark to spend a 
pleasant hour or so. 


As the reader of the life of 8+. Cuthbert knows, this 
Saint resided nine years on this island for meditation and 
prayer, with only sea-birds as companions and a few 
home-grown vegetables to keep body and soul together. 
He, like many of the best men of his time, believed that 
solitude was good for the soul of man, so he retired to live 
by himself here (a dreary rock in those days) in a sort of 
pit scooped out of the earth, enclosed by a wall of stones, 
and covered by a roof of timber thatched with sods, with 
only one aperture to see the sky, so as to fix his thoughts 
on heavenly matters. Here King Egfrid of Northumbria, 
accompanied by Bishop Trumoine and others, personally 
visited him, and offered him a crozier—the symbol of a 
bishop’s office. Truly, he did go to be Bishop of Hexham, 
thence to Holy Island as Bishop of Lindisfarne, but 
returned to his cell on the Inner F'arne, where he died in 
687 A.D. There are no remains on the island now of his 
cell or cave, nor of the Hospitium which was made for 
visitors. The present Chapel is believed to stand on the 
site of his Hermitage. (See Photo 17). This was in 
existence in 15386 (the Dissolution), because there was 
then a Monastic House, called “the House of Farne,’”’ in 
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connection with the Convent at Durham. Archdeacon 
Thorp in 1848 restored the Chapel, and the writer has 
attended divine service there. (See Photo18.) A monu- 
ment to Grace Darling is placed within it walls. There 
are a font and stone coffin outside near the door. 


Before lighthouses were built here, beacon fires were 
used, and it is supposed that Prior Castell’s Tower was 
built for this purpose about 1500. This building can be 
seen miles off, and resembles an old Border Pele Tower. 
Archdeacon Thorp made it habitable, the walls being 
panelled with old carved oak from Durham Cathedral. 
Nowadays the interior is impoverished, whilst the 
exterior is becoming dilapidated. 


On this island there were two lighthouses. The 
High Lighthouse, erected in 1766, is 45 ft. in height 
and has a revolving light, flashing (every 20 seconds) red 
and white alternately and visible 16 miles off. The Low 
Lighthouse, built in 1810, was 28 ft. high, and showed a 
stationary light visible 12 miles to the N., to enable 
navigators to clear the Goldstone and Megstone Rocks, 
thence through the “Fair Way.” The latter has been 
demolished, its use being transferred to the one on Harkess 
Rock, Bamburgh. 


Three neat cottages with well-appointed premises 
were built between the two lights in a row for the use of 
the lighthouse-keepers and their families. Now only one 
house remains for stores, etc. 

A tall flagstaff was erected for signal purposes—flags 
by day and lights by night. Many steamers “dipped 
their colours” on passing “inside,” and thus reported 
themselves to the Trinity House, under whose auspices 
the men where managed. All the equipment, buildings 
and guarding walls are white-washed, and give the 
island a spick-and-span appearance. 


The Inner Farne Island is now tenantless, except for 
the sea-birds and the many-coloured rabbits. The keepers 
of the High Lighthouse left the island in Septemher, 1910, 
and it is only visited officially at long intervals. The 
reason is that the place has been stored with acetylene 
gas, which will be turned on and off by automatic 
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machinery as dusk and dawn respectively approach. Itis 
reckoned that the gear which governs this light needs 
only supervision once every six months. The Trinity 
House found posts for the displaced men, the chief, it is 
believed, was removed to take charge of the light on St. 
Mary’s Island, Whitley Bay. 


Eastwards across a narrow strait, are the Wideopens 
(Wedums) and the Knox's Reef (closed to visitors), 
frequented by the Tern, (Arctic, Roseate, Sandwich and 
Common), the Eider Duck and the Sea Pie. The Farne 
Islands are the southern limit on the Hast Coast of 
Great Britain of the Eider Duck. 


The Megstone is to the north about one mile, and is 
the home of the Cormorant (kind of Gannet), whoze 
presence is very marked by colour and smell. A reef of 
dangerous submerged rocks called the Swadman, runs 
from it to the west, the name suggesting the swathing 
nature of the waves at low water. A _ black painted 
cylindrical or canister-shaped buoy marks their western 
end. There is a navigable passage between the Megstone 
and Swadman known best to local seamen. (See Photo 
79). 


A short sail across “‘ The Stream”’ brings the visitor 
to the outer group, the chief islands being the Staples, 
Brownsman, Wamses, Harcars and Longstone. The first 
named are the most prominent, rising at the highest 
point to nearly 50 feet out of the water, the rise at the 
south end being surmounted by the walls of an old beacon. 


A layer of peaty soil some inches thick (but quickly 
disappearing) covers the crest of the Staples, on which 
rabbits and puffins have their habitation. 


An interesting rut traverses the whinstone on this 
island, and forms a study for the geologist. 


Detached by deep water are the Pinnacles (see Photo 

20), rude basaltic pillars over 40 feet above high water 

mark, on whose summit and on every ledge and nook of 
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which the Guillemot, the Razorbill and the Kittiwake 
(kind of Gull) lay their eggs and guard their offspring. 
This haunt is most famous during the nesting (?) season 
and a sight meets the eye never to be forgotten. (See 
Photo 21). Every projection down the sides of the 
whitened rocks that provides a foothold is occupied by a 
bird guarding an egg. A stranger wonders about several 
things. Why only one egg? No room for more! Hardly. 
Nature makes sure of its survival and production, there- 
fore no need for the mother to lay many as in the case of 
the partridge, whose eggs and young are so often easily 
destroyed by various enemies. Why do the eggs not roll 
off? Notice the shape. Instead of bulging sides like the 
ordinary nest eggs, these are conical with straight sides. 
Thus wise nature provides for their preservation in wind 
and storm. Should accident or other cause destroy these 
eggs they will be replaced. When the hatching season 
has commenced another interesting sight is seen. On 
every nook and ledge the young ones sit motionless, their 
yellow bills and white downy breasts making a pretty 
contrast with the darker rocks. On the crown the parent 
birds jerk their heads up and down with ceaseless move- 
ment, and a deafening noise is heard. A constant transition 
takes place between the male and female, the one resting 
on the water or catching food, the other guarding the egg 
or young bird against the ruthless Black-backed Gull. As 
one walks over the island, gulls, etc., swoop down and 
screech fiercely. Often eggs are trodden on, so perfectly 
does the colouration of the shells harmonise with the 
surroundings. The Puffin (sea parrot) is very prolific 
here. ‘This bird lays its eggs in a burrow, and the shell 
appears to be white, but this whiteness (again nature's 
way of preservation) is formed by a thick chalky layer, 
which, on being scraped away, reveals a coloured shell. 
When the eggs are first laid in holes and other dimly 
lighted places, the shells are whitened, because if coloured 
they would be sure to get smashed by the sitting bird, 
which, on returning to the nest, would not be able to see 
the eggs in such bad light, and would thus break them in 
trying to settle down. Unfortunately for the Puffins the 
peaty soil is disappearing thus affording less breeding 
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’Phone 9 Bamburgh. 


GROCERS, 


PROVISION 
BAMBURGH. 


Etc. 


JAMES MCDOUG:.E @& SONS, 
MERCHANTS, 


Telegrams: ‘‘McDougle, Bamburgh.” 


List of Houses, Apartments, &c., To Let. 


NAME. 


‘ts. Wannop 
rs. Littlefair ... 
iss Jeffrey 

iss Winchester 
ts, Clark Pee 
rs, Clark oe 
iss Weatherstone 


iss Johnstone... 


ADDRESS. 


ROOMS. 


.| Wingrove 


Tredourva 
Hillcrest 
Home View 
1,Victoria Ter.... 


De do. 


Vy 


do. 


‘iss Grey «| 2, So. Victoria T. 
rs. Sinton .| 2, Ingram Rd,... 
rs. Veevers ...| 3, do, 
urse Hoffman...| 4, do. 
iss Marshall ...| 5, do. 
rs. Metcalfe ...| 6, do. 
iss Clark 1, Dora Terrace 
rs. Carter Vf do. 


iss Humble 


rs. Beatty 


rs. Thompson...; 


rs, Curtis wa 
rs. Green 
rs. Gregory 


rs. Douglas 


1, Front Street.. 


.| Village House... 


The Hermitage 


1, Grove Cottages 


Pi do, 
AGW ee do. 
Sea View 


«| 2 bedrooms, 


| 2 sitting. 


| 2sitting,bath,etc. 


6 bedrooms, 
2 sitting, bath,etc. 


-| 6 bedrooms, 


2sitting, bath,etc. 


-| 5 bedrooms, 


2sitting, bath,etc. 


...| 6 bedrooms, 


2 sitting, bath,etc. 
3 bedrooms, 

1 sitting. 

3 bedrooms. 

2 sitting. 

2 bedrooms, 

1 sitting. 


1 sitting. 

3 bedrooms, 

1 sitting. 

3 bedrooms, 

1 sitting, bath. 

3 bedrooms, 

1 sitting, kitchen 
3. bedrooms, 

1 sitting, kitchen 
3 bedrooms 

1 sitting, kitchen 
3 bedrooms, 

1 sitting. 

4 bedrooms, 

2 sitting. 

3 bedrooms, 


3 bedrooms, 
1 sitting. 

4 bedrooms, 
4 bedrooms, } 
2 sitting. 

1 bed, 1 sitting. 
2 bedrooms, 

1 sitting, kitchen 
1 bed, 1 sitting. 


2 bedrooms, 


1 sitting, kitchen 
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REMARKS. 


House 
House 
Attendance 
House 
Attendance 


House 


Attendance 
Attendance 
House 
Attendance 
House 
House 
House 
Attendance 
House or 
Attendance 


Attendance 


Attendance 


House 


Attendance 

Attendance 
House 
House 


House 


Miss Broadbent... 


ADDRESS. 
The Cottage. ... 


ROOMS. 
4 bed, 2 sitting 


July 
Sept. 


House 


Miss Martin _ ...| St. Cuthbert’s .. | 6 bed, 2 sitting House | 
Mrs. Darling ...| Rock Cottage ...| 4 bed, 2 sitting, House 
bath, etc. 
Mrs. Soutar .| Osric House ...| 4 bed, 2 sitting, House 
bath, etc. 
Mrs. Smith .| St. Aiden’s 10 bed, 3 sitting, House 
bath, etc. 
Mrs. Dixon ..| Wynding House} 8 bed, 2 sitting, House > 
bath, etc. 
Miss Percy The Wynding ...| 3 bed, 2 sitting Attendance 
Mrs. Thorpe Lindesfarne ...| 4 bed. 2 sitting House 
Miss Little .| School House ...; 3 bedrooms, House 
: 1sitting,bath,etc. 
Mrs. Wallace ...| 2, Radcliffe Cots.| 2 bedrooms, Attendance 
1 sitting 
Miss Ross .| The Friars  ...| 4 bedrooms, House 
2 sitting 
Mrs. Nutman .| The Friars «| 2 bedrooms 
Mrs. Short Che Friars 2 bedrooms 
Mrs. Morgan 1,Armstrong Cot.| 3 bed, 1 sitting House 
Mrs. Smith a do. 3 bedrooms, House 
1 sitting 
Mr. J. Wilkinson | 3, do, «| 3 bedrooms, House 
1 sitting 
Mrs. Rogerson ...| 4, do. 2 bedrooms, Attendance 
1 sitting 
Mrs. Wright ...| 5, do. +«-| 2 bedrooms, Attendance 
1 sitting 
Mrs. Johnston ...| 9, do, «| 2 bed, 1 sitting Attendance 
Mrs. J. Drydon..., 10, do. «| 3 bed, 1 sitting House 
Mrs. E. Littlefair) 12, do, 3 bed, 1 sitting House 
| 
Mrs. Nutman | 14, do. 2 bed, 1 sitting Attendance 
Mrs. Ossitt 7 5, do. 2 bed. 1 sitting Attendance 
Mrs. Ainsley ...| 16, do. 3 bed, J sitting, House 
kitchen 
Mrs. Knox ile fs do, 3 bed, Isitting, House 
kitchen 
Mrs. Burt Red Barnes 3 bed, 1 sitting Attendance 
Mrs. Craig ..-| Red Barnes Cot.| 2 bed, 1 sitting Attendance 
Miss Thorpe Monks House ...| 5 bed, 2 sitting House 
Miss Thorpe Brockburn 4 bed, 1 sitting House 
Woodbine Cot. | 4 bedrooms, House 
2 sitting 


HOTELS-—Victoria, Lord Crewe Arms, Bamburgh Castle. 


We do not guarantee this List to be accurate. 
Further particulars supplied on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 
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The young of the Gull and Tern have markings which 


- have a really protective value, the combination of dark 


and light stripes giving a blurred image, thereby rendering 
the individuals so marked invisible at a short distance and 
hence concealing them from their enemies. The sight- 
seer must be careful where he walks, so numerous are 
they on this island and its neighbour, the Brownsman. 


The last named is quite a favourite with sea birds. 
Nearly every one of the above species is found thereon. 
Beside a square tower (beacon) stands a small cottage 
where the bird-watcher stays during the ‘close season.” 
There is a miniature-landing place for boats, and altogether 
this rock makes a capital centre for the keepers. 


To the north of these are now the two Wamses, the 
chief breeding-place of the lesser Black-backed Gull, but 
many Herring Gulls, Eider Ducks, Puffins, and a few 
Oyster-catchers are found. 


The two Harcars are to the east of the Wamses 
separated by the Piper Gut. It was here that the 
“Forfarshire’’ was wrecked in 1838, when on 7th 
September 48 persons were drowned. 


The Longstone Island, from where William Darling 
and his heroic daughter Grace put off to rescue the nine 
half-drowned survivors, is a mere rock with only about 
4 ft. of stone above high water-mark. This is crowned 
by a lighthouse nearly 100 ft. above sea-level. This 
light is one of the most famous on the east coast, its 
revolving light flashing every 30 seconds, being visible 18 
miles off. Mariners ‘look out for this light, not only 
because of the dangerous Farnes group of rocks, but for 
the utility of a bearing, which enables them to get to 
their port of destination. A fog syren gives a weird bleat, 
which can be heard for many miles if the wind be favour- 
able, and tells passing seamen the position of the dreaded 
rocks. So cleverly are the arrangements organised that 
the first blast can be produced by compressed air in a few 
minutes. The buildings, erected in 1826, are painted red, 
and the lighthouse has a white broad circular band mid- 
way between the lantern and the base. The Trinity 
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House boat goes almost daily to this island from Seahouses, 
and a steamer takes stores periodically from headquarters. 
The lighthouse-keepers, by means of signals, can com- 
municate with the Seahouses officials. (See Photo 22). 


The Crumstone, which is only an island after each 
high tide, lies more than a mile to the S. of the Longstone. 
This rock is the haunt of the North Sea Seal, which 
breeds in November here. Some fine specimens have been 
procured, the average length being 7 ft. There is no 
doubt that this is where the seals, which are often seen 
close in behind the Stag Rocks, come from to seek salmon 
trout, and thus act to the detriment of the salmon-fishing 
in this neighbourhood. 


To the north of the Farnes lies the dangerous Gold- 
stone, whose presence is marked by a buoy. Many 
vessels (the most famous being the “ Pegasus’’) have 
struck this rock, and many lives have been lost on this 
extremity of the Lindisfarne Dyke, which includes St. 
Cuthbert’s Islet, The Heugh, the Castle Rock, and the 
Plough Rock and Seat (Holy Island). 


Recently, opportunity arose to buy for the nation 
this famous group of islands, so the Farne Islands 
Association, which has as its Honorary Treasurer, Mr. 
Collingwood Thorp, of Alnwick, proposed their purchase 
and proved its earnestness by privately collecting or 
contributing about one-third of the sum of £2,200 required. 
Viscount Grey of Falloden, who is a well-known student 
of bird-life, appealed to all bird-lovers to subseribe to a 
fund to make sure that these islands should continue to 
be a breeding home of many of_the rarer sea-birds of 
England. In a very short time the money was forth- 
coming and the visits to these islands will be so regulated 
that both man and bird may enjoy one of nature’s 
beauty spots. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The temperature of the islands is very even. Rarely 
are 66 deg. exceeded in Summer, and freezing point is 
practically unknown. 
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The only permanent inhabitants on any of the islands 
are lighthouse-keepers. Bird-watchers in summer and a 


few shooters in winter are also to be seen, when visitors 


go in these seasons, 


The Botany, although not a feature, is of special 
interest. There are no trees, shrubs or ferns, yet there 
are over 60 species of marine flowering plants. 


The only crop gathered now-a-days is that of sea- 
fowl eggs. Since the Wild Birds’ Protection Act came 
into force, the ruthless and wanton destruction of the sea 
birds has gradually stopped. Many rare species were, 
prior to this Act, almost becoming extinct. 


The list of birds which frequent these islands is quite 
large. It is noteworthy that almost every species guards 
its sacred haunt, and woe betide any intruder. 


The Lesser Black-backed Gull is a large, handsome 
bird white in colour, but with back and wings of blue- 
black colour, and with a large and powerful beak which 
contains long slits in the middle as nostrils. It can sail 
over large areas with a single wing-beat. During flight it 
carries its legs stretched out under its tail. The young 
do not become mature until their fourth year, being first 
of speckled grey of a dull whitecolour. This Gullis both 
a thief and a murderer, and usually nests near other sea 
fowl upon whose eggs it preys during the absence of the 
parent bird. It lays three greenish coloured eggs covered 
with grey and black blotches, the nest being formed of 
dry grasses. 

The Cormorant is dead black in colour, with a heavy 
flight. In size it is almost 3 ft. in length. It has a 
weird appearance with its staring light green eye, strong 
hooked bill, unfeathered face and snake-like neck. This 
bird is a most rapacious feeder, its food being entirely of 
fish caught by diving and pursuit under water, although 
it likes dog-crabs for a change. Its attitude is to sit upon 
a rock just above the reach of the waves with its wings 
extended. Its eggs are usually five in number, and are of 
a pale blue ground colour, though this is covered with 
a chalky white coating which quickly becomes discoloured 
and soiled. Its breeding place is interesting but unsavoury, 
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e.g., Megstone. It has a curious way of feeding its young, — 
which thrusts its head down the throat of the parent, 
which regurgitates the half-digested fish it has captured. 
This bird can be tamed and makes an Al. “ watch-dog.”’ 
(See Photo 19). 


Hider Duck. This bird stays in the vicinity of the 
Farnes during the whole of the year. Its numbers are 
added to in winter by migrants from Iceland and Norway, 
where their down is regularly gathered as a commercial 
commodity. In a nest lined with down from its own 
breast, six eggs of greenish grey colour are generally 
found. 


The female, whilst nesting, will hardly stir when 
approached, in fact some have been actually touched 
at certain periods. The male is a handsome bird being 
2 ft. in length. The plumage of the back is pure 
white, and the crown of the head is a rich glossy black, 
the sides of the head and neck are white, washed with 
exquisite Hau-de-nil. The breast is white, washed witha 
delicate roseate cream, ending in a clearly defined line, 
where it meets the underparts of the bird which are of 
rich black. ‘The male Hider has a peculiar call during 
the breeding season—a harsh kind of “coo.” The food 
of the Hider consists of shellfish, and this bird’s digestive 
powers must be tremendous as whelks have been found in 
its gizard, where they are ground into powder, which is 
assimilated largely, the gritty part being ejected from the 
stomach, 


Skeld or Shell Duck has the most brilliant coloured 
plumage. Broad patches of snow white, mingle with coal 
black and rich chestnut coloured feathers, whilst its head 
is of a rich dark metallic green. The bill and feet are 
bright red. It is almost 2 ft. in length. Its breeding 
haunt is a rabbit's burrow, which it enters and leaves in 
the most careful manner. Its nest of down, pulled from 
its own breast is just out of reach, wherein a dozen or 
more eggs are laid. For years, a couple of this kind of 
duck have made “the Bole Hole” their home. It was 
most interesting to watch the parent birds bring down 
their young from the rabbit’s hole to the water’s edge, 
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and their first lessons in swimming were very entertaining. 
This duck lives on slugs, worms, and shell fish, generally 
very abundant near its home. 


- This species is becoming more numerous, owing, no 
doubt to the benefit of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act. 
The banks surrounding “ the Slakes”’ and Ross Sands are 
famous local breeding places. 


The Tern, or Sea Swallow, is common. To differ- 
entiate amongst the different kinds an expert is required, 
but the Sandwich Tern is the largest and most prolific 
found on the Farnes, the colony on the Wideopens and 
Knox’s being famous. So closely situated are the nests 
bere that the visitor has to be careful to avoid stepping 
on eggs or young, so bad to notice are they during May 
and June, and the ceaseless shrieks and the downward 
swoops of the parent birds make one hurry from their 
haunt. The local fishermen call them “ pickies.’’ 


The food of the Tern is small fish, such as Sand-eels, 
and in pursuit of these and other fry of fish it passes 
along the shore, its head downwards, with beak at right 
angles to its breast, every now and then darting. and 
diving into the surface of the sea for a few inches only. 
Its forked tail suggests the name swallow. 


The Roseate (harsh “ call”) Arctic and Common 
Terns are sometimes found and are carefully protected. 


The Oyster Catcher, or Sea Pie, or Mussel Picker, is 
a bright feathered bird about 14% ft. long. The upper 
parts are of a rich glossy black, contrasting sharply with 
the white of the lower parts, suggesting, in appearance, 
the local name. Its brilliant red bill is three inches long, 
and its orange coloured legs look long in proportion to the 
size of the body. Its nest is only a depression in the 
gravel, many mock nests being in the vicinity, the bird 
thinking foolishly that in so doing the secrecy of its own 
being greater, whereas they form a guide. 


Its food may consist of oysters, but limpets, mussels 
and shelfish are the staple diet. Often found inland in 
certain districts. 
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This bird only breeds in pairs, never in colonies like 
the above. Generally three eggs of pretty clay colour, 
blotched with black and grey, are found in one nest. 


Twenty nests were found in one season at the Farnes 
(1923). 


The bird is most active and very wary, and it gives a 
loud piping whistle as a warning that enemies are abroad. 
A fine specimen was once seen by the writer on the beacon 
wall on the Staples Rock. 


The Guillemots (duck family), Kittiwakes, Razorbills 
and Puffins have already been alluded to. The local name 
for these is ‘‘ Scoots.”’ 


The migration of many birds is very fascinating to 
the student of Nature. The migrants do not go very far 
away generally speaking, but some go to North Africa. 


The most favourable places for the study of this are 
lighthouses. Here, generally on wild nights during “the 
back end”’ of the year, migrating birds such as thrushes, 
larks, and starlings are noticed by the thousand. The 
poor migrants, dazzled by the light, fly round and round 
the lantern for hours beating their wings against the glass ; 
hundreds fall to the rocks and water below, so that the 
mortality in a single night often reaches an immense total. 
Hosts of plovers, too, wheel round and round rending the 
air with their cries, and apparently unable to iesist the 
fascination of the light. Birds, as a rule, fly at a great 
altitude during migration, but if a storm comes on they 
fly low near the crests of the waves, and thus escape the 
full force of the gale. Besides the foregoing, the following 
migrants have been notified by the keepers on the Long- 
stone and Farne Lights ;—cuckoo, crossbill, mistle thrush, 
ring ousel, hoopos, woodcock, snow bunting, field fare, 
brambling, wax-wing (Bohemian Chatterer), redstart, 
solan and other kinds of geese, many kinds of ducks, land- 
rail, water-rail, snipe, skua, black-headed gull, great 
northern, black, and red-throated divers. Many of the 
above were killed against the lantern. 


The writer once caught a tired-out carrier pigeon in 
the Brownsman Tower. It was stamped with C.P., and 
after a few hours’ rest and refreshment it flew landwards. 
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A rare visitor is the Butcher Bird, which has been 
seen near the Ross Banks chasing Blue Tits in the winter 
time. Similarly, the small Auk, which is often missing 
for a few years suddenly appears in batches of a score or 
so. 

Menganser (with its narrow straight beak which is 
armed with horny teeth), the Shag (nest under boulders), 
Widgeon (a small duck), Teal, Grebe (with its long conical 
beak and short wings, no tail, expert diver, so its toes are 
provided with broad lobes), and Common Wild Duck are 
all interesting birds, which, if they do not actually breed 
at the Farnes, are frequently seen therein stormy weather 
and in winter. — 

The Manx Shearwater is a nocturnal visitor of the 
noisy type. 


Bamburgh Castle Hotel, 
BAMBURGH. 


Good Accommodation for Visitors. 


Proprietress—Mrs. C. LITTLE. 


Lord Crewe Arms Hotel 
BAMBURGH. 


First Class Family and Commercial Hotel. 


Proprietress—Mrs. I. DIXON. 
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Lindisfarne or Holy Island. 


HOW TO GET THERE. 


If the journey be made from Bamburgh the traveller 
has some choice—if the tide is suitabie. 


1. A train, two hours after high water, from Lucker 
or Belford Station will take the stranger to Beal (the 
nearest station to Holy Isle), where he should arrive. 
Conveyances are generally in readiness in summer time, 
but a post card or “ wire” to the Stationmaster or Post 
master there will be sufficient. The fare is generally 5/- 
each way. 


If a walk be preferred, a mile over a country road 
brings him to the shore. Then there faces him « three 
mile stretch of level sands—Fenham Flats—which, if the 
tide has been back some time are fairly dry; but the 
pedestrian is recommended to doff his boots and stockings 
so that the few inches of water here and there will be no 
impediment. If he follows the wheelmarks of vehicles 
he will notice many cockles unearthed. 


Three shelters were erected en rowte some years ago 
after valuable lives were lost, so now if one be unfortunate 
enough to be overtaken by the incoming tide, he can 
mount a ladder and get on the platform and be out of 
reach of the water. A row of tall poles points out the 
proper and safest path to follow which does not go to the 
nearest point of the island, the Snook, as that would be 
unsafe and out of the road to the village on the Island. 
T'wo or three hours may be spent there before it is time 
to leave so as to get back to Beal Station before the tide 
covers the beaten path. 


ce ‘ 7 
In Marmion”’ we learnt— 


“For with the flow and ebb, its style 
Varies from continent to Isle: 
Dryshod, o'er sands, twice every day 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way. 
Twice every day the waves efface, 

Of staves and sandelled feet the trace. 
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2. Ifa cyclerun be preferred to the train, an hour’s 
easy run takes the visitor to Beal Station vza Waren Mill, 
Chesterhill, Smeafield Station and Plough Inn; or by 
diverging from this road near Elwick Farm and passing 
through Ross Farm over the Links by a rough path to the 
shore, where he may ride along picking out a road en route 
to the Beacons, which are two high pyramidal pillars for 
navigation purposes. The “byke’’ may be left at a 
cottage here and a boat can be hailed which will convey 
the stranger across to the ‘‘ Heugh”’ for a shilling or two. 


8. Should the tide be “low,” a walk to the Heather 
House, above which “the Low” can be waded, will put 
the visitor on Koss Sands, and a beautiful waste of beach 
about four miles long must be crossed before the Wide- 
opens and the Beacons (mentioned in No. 2) are reached. 


4, Perhaps the best trip is by boat. A post card to 
Mr. G. Wilson, Northumberland Arms Hotel, or Mr. Tom 
Kyle, The Castle Hotel, or Mr. John Lilburn, The Castle, 
Holy Island, will (if the weather allows) bring a craft to 
the Bamburgh Beach for the visitor, and the sail across 
Budle Bay (five miles) will be thoroughly enjoyed, and 
the use of the above Beacons will be explained by the 
boatman. By this plan a much longer (and less anxious) 
day may be spent on this beauty spot as the return 
journey may be arranged for irrespective of tides. 


Having got the sight-seer to Lindisfarne, the 
stranger cannot do better than buy the recent Guide to 
Holy Island, so ably compiled by Mr. Halliday, who was 
once the Schoolmaster there. 


Mole Brothers, 


FAMILY BUTCHERS, 
NORTH SUNDERLAND. 


NOTED FOR BAMBURGH — 
QUALITY. Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 
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North Sunderland is a township, parish and village, 
three miles south of Bamburgh, and includes Fleetham 
and Elford. 

The Church of St. Paul is a stone-built edifice (opened 
for use on June 9th, 1833,) in the Norman style, the 
present vicar being the Rev. Frederick Stone, M.A. The 
Presbyterian Church of England here was erected in 1808. 
A cemetery of nearly an acre was formed in 1886, mid- 
way betweer the villages of North Sunderland and 
Seahouses, nearly opposite which are the Police Station 
(built in 1852) and the Council School which was opened 
in 1906, under the supervision of Mr. Fordyce Welch. 
The old boy's school is now used as an Institute in 
connection with the Church of England. 


The Feast Day is the second Sunday in August. 


Lord Crewe’s Trustees are Lords of the Manor and 
chief landowners, Mr. R. G. A. Hutchinson being the 
visiting Agent. 

The soil is clayey and sandy: the subsoil is clay and 
rock. The chief crops are barley, oats, turnips, and 
potatoes. 

The area is about 1,200 acres, and the population 
just over 1,000. 

The Post Office is under the management of Miss 
Davison, and there are two daily (except Sundays) 
deliveries and despatches. The nearest telegraph office 
is at Seahouses, half-a-mile eastwards. Telephone 
communication has been established. 

There are plenty of small shops and refreshment 
places, and several prosperous farms surround the village, 


A halting place for passengers on the N.S.R. branch 
line from Chathill (L.N.E.R.) is at the west end of the 
hamlet. 

The White Swan Hotel has been re-modelled and 
can be thoroughly recommended. Up-to-date houses have 
been erected and the village is becoming yearly more 
popular. 
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Coxon obtains his Harris 


Tweed direct from the 
Isle of Harris. 


ea 


A message from Coxon 
concerning real Harris Tweed. 


I visited the Isle of Harris a few years 
ago in search of the real hand-woven 
Harris Tweed. After making exhaustive 
enquiries lasting over several weeks I 
arranged to take over the entire crofters’ 
output from one district. 

Only about 10% of the so-called Harris 
Tweed is genuine—the output is limited, 
and the small population of the island 
could not possibly produce anything like 
the quantity sold as real Harris Tweed. 


We guarantee every yard we sell to be 
real Harris Tweed. 


F, COXON, 
London 
Experienced ie @ +) xe C) N 
Cutters. SGC CH 
Expert Se Are Ou SES 
Tailoring. Mish, 4. MUM B BRL AN D 
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Seahouses. 


Seahouses is a fishing village with a terminal 
station of the North Sunderland Railway from Chathill 
(main line u.N.z.R.) The Herring Fishing used to be 
extensively pursued, but now-a-days only a few boats 
land their catches here. Crabs and lobsters are plentiful, 
and line-fish are caught in their seasons. Fish-curring is 
carried on by Messrs. Archbold, Dawson, Norris, etc. 


The Lord Crewe Trustees constructed an improved 
harbour in 1889 for the benefit of the fishing industry. 
A harbour master (Mr. Aaron Hargrave) controls the 
boats, etc. 


There is a Primitive Methodist Chapel, erected in 
1875. : 


The National Lifeboat Institution has a Station here, 
the boat being named the “ Foster Fawsett.”’ A splendid 
record of life saving stands to the credit of the crew of 
the life-boat here. Shipwrecked people are looked after 
on landing by the Royal Benevolent Soeiety. 


The Coastguard Station is to the south of the 
harbour, with a staff of 4 men, 2 of whom act as Customs 
Officers. 


A handsome granite War Memorial has been erected 
on a well-chosen spot. It boldly reminds us of what has 
been done by the brave lads whose memory it perpetuates. 


Conveyances are obtainable from Mrs. Cuthbertson, 
at the Bamburgh Castle Hotel. 

Mr. L. B. Ross, J.P., is Bank Manager (Bank of 
Liverpool & Martins), and acts in many capacities to 
everyone's satisfaction. 

The railway station is under the supervision of Mr. 
James Cuthbertson, who is also a newsagent, &c. 

Mr. T. Braidford is Carrier to Alnwick (Saturdays). 
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SEAHOUSES 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


First-class Family and Commercial Hotel, close 
to Golf Links, Sands & Station. Electric Light. 


Splendid Accommodation 
for Visitors. 
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Boats and Passes available for Farne Islands. 


CAR FOR HIRE. H. A. LAWSON 


Rowntree’ 
Chocolates 


“The Standard of Excellence’ 


Miss A. Ord is postmistress, who has charge of the 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic offices. Like North 
Sunderland there are two daily deliveries, forenoon and 
evening. 

Several new houses have been erected to cater for 
summer visitors and it is pleasing to see the development 
of this seaside resort. 

Mr, C. W. Parke is the energetic auctioneer and 
general agent. 

Seahouses possesses numerous tradesmen who have 
“made good.” 

The installation of the electric hight shows that the 
inhabitants do not mean to be “ in the dark.” 


A golf course (9 holes) has been made to the south of 
Seahouses. The fairways are naturally rough, and the 
greens are not yet settled, but with plenty of play and 
labour this little sporting course should become a great 
favourite, The views and the air are both charming, and 
the enterprising committee deserve every encouragement, 
as they wish to have the course © one of the best.” 


SEAHOUSES. 
Bamburgh Castle Hotel 


Family and Commercial’ Hotel. 


‘ 
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Facing the sea, with view of 
Farne Islands. Garage. 
Char-a-banc & Cars for Hire. 


Boats and Passes for the Farne Islands. 


Terms Moderate. tel GB 
CHAR-A-BANC PARTIES CATRRED FOR. 


Proprietress - Mrs. Margaret Cuthbertson. 
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Cecil W. Parke 


Auctioneer and Valuer 


House and Estate Agent 


STATION PLACE, SEAHOUSES 
x cle 2 
TELEPHONE 13. Also at Fenkle Street, Alnwick 


Telephone 3 Belford 


Blue Bell Hotel 


BELFORD. 
First-Class Family, Commercial & Tourist 


The only Hotel in the town commanding 
fine views of the surrounding country. 


By Appointment to A.A, and N.C.U 
Within easy driving distance of Bamburgh Castle & Holy Island. 


Good Accommodation for pic-nic and other parties. Large Hall 
capable of holding 200 guests. Beantiful Garden. 


UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE 
Proprietor - -- Mr. J. A. BROWN 


MOTOR CAR FOR HIRE. 
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BEADNELL CHURCH. 


PuHoto No. 23. Photo by Valentine & Sons, Ltd. 
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Beadnell. 


This little fishing village is becoming a favourite 
summer resort, but the inadequate number of suitable 
houses makes the “ Lucky ones” few. ‘‘ Beedlin”’ has a 
charm all its own—one of the chief factors being the 
kindness of the inhabitants towards visitors. 


The fishermen, as a whole, have few equals either 
for boatcraft or fishing knowledge. Their obliging natures 
strike the “ outsider” as being unique. 


The Bay is one of the gems of the Northumbrian 
coast, both as regards work and play. How many 
salmon it has produced it would be impossible to tell, while 
its sands and water provide sport and health to all who are 
privileged to use them. Safe and pretty, and sheltered 
from North winds by sand dunes, its expansive waters are 
broken by the appearance of Robin Hood's Rock and the 
Burn Cars at low water which make navigation dangerous 
to strange seamen. 

The Craster Family has done much for the village 
in many ways. 

Few fishing villages have lost more “hands” than 
this hamlet—a proof of the inborn nature “to do and 
dare.” 

A Reading Room is provided and a Library is 
supervised by Miss Grace Fawcus. 

The Rocket Apparatus is controlled by a coastguards- 
man and its record is one to be proud of. 

A policeman sees that the law is obeyed, but his 
duties are comparatively light owing to the quiet 
behaviour of the residents. 

The training of the young is in the able hands of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Leak and few schools can shew better results 
than Beadnell Craster Memorial Schools. 

Rev. H. Haslam is Vicar and his scholastic training 
and his prowess on the field of sport sees him through all 
difficulties. 
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BLAYDON BENZOL 


AND 


BLAYDON BENZOL 
MIXTURE 


SUPPLIES ARE AVAILABLE AT 


LOCAL GARAGES 


OR FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


The Newcastle Benzol Co. Ltd., 
MILBURN HOUSE - - NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Telephone 800 City (seven lines’, 


L. ROBSON 
Bradford Farm, Belford 


Begs to intimate that he is prepared to supply 
New Milk, delivered twice daily, 
Also Pure Cream, Eggs and Poultry. 


Place your order now to ensure a 
supply when you come to Bamburgh. 


ORDERS GUARANTERD: 


BAW DEN’ 


t 
en 
per Made with fresh 


FARM BUTTER 
from the lovely pastures 


of LAKELAND. 


Sole Makers: Bawden’s Derwent Toffee Co., Keswick 
Agents for Bamburgh District: James McDougle & Sons 


“LUNTIN” 
MIXTURE 


In Three Strengths . - Mild, Medium and Full. 


Abbotsford Cigarettes 


in 10’s, 20’s, 50’s and 100’s. 


THOMSON & PORTEOUS, LIMITED, 
Tobacco and Cigarette Manufacturers, 


EDINBURGH. 


DIRECT FROM 
BAGTORYs = hy 
CONSUMER 


MAYNARD'S 


SUPERBA 
CHOGOLA TES 


(specially selected centres) 


HAWN @OiGeAsie 
CREAM Sh@ Bier 


Local Agents :—James McDougle & Sons 


Edglets 


is the 
good tea 


Brooke Bonds 


Ask your Stationer for 
Valentine’s Series 


Local View Post Cards 
Publishers of 


fee ANG ponap sono Wattons 
Lucie Attwell aE pie ea Ba te ee et 


Post Cards. 


“ Famous throughout the World” 
< for Quality and Finish. 


Valentine & Sons, Ltd., Dundee & London 


The Importance of 
Intelligent Lubrication 


All grades of Wake- 
field‘CASTROL’ are 
equally suitable when 
using Petrol, Benzol, 
or Benzol Mixture. 


Wakefield ‘' CA8- 
TROL" Motor Oilis 
used and officially 
recommended by 
upwards of 150 
British Motor Car 
and Motor Cycle 
Manufacturers, 


Write for a copy of 
“Tntelligent Lubrica- 
tion for Motor Car 
Owners ”' Post free 
from Advertising Dept, 
C. C. WAKEFIELD 
& CO. LTD., 
All British Firm, 


Specialists in Motor 
Lubrication 
WAKEFIELD HOUSE 
CHeapsipe, LONDON, 

E.C, 2 


HE vital importance 
of lubrication cannot 


be over-estimated. The 
very life of your car de- 
pends on the correct use 
of a high-grade efficient 
lubricant. 


The use of a cheap quality 
substitute will most surely 
store up trouble and ex- 
pense to you in the future. 


No higher testimony to 
the absolute efficiency of 
Wakefield ‘Castrol’ Motor 
Oil can be required than 
the fact that the Motoring 
Public, Racing Motorists 
and Airmen are well-nigh 
unanimous in their insis- 
tence for ‘ Castrol.’ 


WAKEFIELD 


MOTOR OIL 


Local Stockists: 


James McDougle & Sons, Bamburgh. 
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Special ‘Rapid IMPERIAL 


ROLL FILMS 
The great popularity 


IMPERIAL ROLL 

of these plates is due || FILMS are so remark- 
ably fast in action that 

to the fact that they bright clear snapshots 
are genuine “‘all can always be secured. 
“7 The wonderful quality 

purposes plates” — of these British Films 
made to fit almost makes them ideal for 
all - the - year - rownd 

every branch of eee k Sold by 
all goo otographic 

pho tograph atas Dealers in all euiee 
amateur can take up. sizes. Make a point of 

“a9. Y / 

*TImperial Special Rapids le a 
always ensure the best re- 
sults and there are no other 


plates so easy to use. 


H. & D. 250. 


IMPERIAL 


‘*Relipse Ortho”’ 
Plates 


There are no better 
plates for high- 
speed snapshots and 
portraiture than 
Imperial Eclipse 
Ortho. They are 


undoubtedly the fastest 


IMPERIAL 


Exposure Meters 


For measuring light 
and indicating correct 
exposure for all lens 
apertures 


Simplest & best meters made 


No. 1 for bright light ) 
No. 2 for dulllight | 2/- each 


and interiors - 


Also Imperial Exposure 
Reckoners: slide rule 
calculators, 2/- each 


Ask for one at your Dealers 
to-day. 


| 
| 


plates made (H. & D. 
650), and are also excel- 
lent for all sports 
pictures. Used by thelead- 
ing Press Photographers. 
A Postcard addressed to us 
will bring you the Imperial 
Handbook, free, if you mention 
this book. 

The Imperial Dry Plate 
Co. Ltd., London, N.W 2 


a 


~ SHELL 


distributes more petrol refined from crude oils 
PRODUCED WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
than all the other petrol-distributing companies 
in 
Great Britain 
combined 


The British lion yields 
The power Britannia wields. 


pipe SPREE 


“Every Drop Tells” 


Shek --OILS 


SHELL-MEX, LTD., Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C. 2. | 


Telegraiis : “ ‘MeDougle, Bamburgh.” 
eae Die: 9  Peeberee 


MOTORI STS. 


can be aurplied itl 


Shell and Pratt's 
MOTOR SPIRIT 


ek SONS. 
BAMBU& 1. 


Garage with Lock-up Boxes. Motor Cars for Hire. 
Car and Cycle Tyres kept in stock. 


WIRELESS PARTS STOCKED. 


